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NOTES FROM BOSTON. 
NATHAN HASKELL DOLE, 


Boston, September 17, 1892. 





In a small den opening into the office of Lee and 
Shepard’s Publishing House, I found this afternoon 
the late United States Consul to Glasgow, Francis H. 
Underwood, LL. D., with a pile of yellow manuscript 
paper in front of him, His tall erect figure, dignified 
carriage, white beard and hair and youthfully glow- 
ing eyes make him a noticeable personality. He has 
taken apartments on West Newton Street for the 
winter. Mrs. Underwood, who was born in Scotland, 
is an aunt of the Mr. Muirhead who is at present in 
this country engaged in making a series of guide- 
books for Baedeker. Dr. Underwood's “‘ Quabbin, or 
Sketches in a Small Town”’ will soon be brought out. 
Quabbin is the Indian name for a district in the 
western part of Massachusetts about a hundred miles 
from Boston and the sketches are drawn from the 
birthplace of the author. One of his relatives has 
taken a number of photographs of picturesque locali- 
ties anda dozen of these are to be incorporated in the 
volume, adding to its interest and authenticity. Dr. 
Underwood has for years had in contemplation a 
thorough history of English literature and has a large 
part of it already committed to paper. It is cast in 
such generous proportions, however, that he despairs 
of ever getting it finished and brought out, but he 
expects to enlarge his popular manuals of English 
and American Literature. 

Dr. Underwood remarked that Boston, which had 
been his home for so many years, had so changed 
that he felt himself almost a stranger as he walked 
along the streets, and amid all the hundreds passing 





scarcely one face was familiar. This loneliness was 
naturally exaggerated by the recent deaths in the 
ranks of those whom he formerly knew so well. 

One can hardly mourn over the death of Whittier. 
Is it not beautiful to think of such a man, with his 
record of noble living and high thinking, whose in- 
fluence has been from the first thrown entirely upon 
the side of righteousness, coming to a serene old age, 
universally loved and honored, regarded as the poet 
laureate of a free nation, and finally with open eyes, 
as it were, coming to the harbor bar and passing fear- 
lessly into the beyond? Surely of such a one the 
noble lines written by the late Matthew Arnold in 
memory of his father (‘‘In Rugby Chapel’’) are 
prophetic. The papers are full of reminiscences of 
the dead poet, and every writer of verse has been 
stimulated to indite memorial poems. One of the 
most beautiful of these (which has not yet seen the 
light) is a Shakespearean sonnet by Mr. William 
Ordway Partridge, the brilliant young sculptor, who, 
having run home from Paris for a little change and 
rest, has been kept here by the reports of cholera 
abroad. Mr. Partridge was one of the last to see 
Whittier before the fatal illness, and the proximity of 
his visit seems to give a personal touch to his poem. 
Justly proud may any one be who knew the genial 
old Friend or who possesses any of his quaint epistles 
with their homely, cordial ‘‘thees and thous.” I have 
never ceased to regret the loss of one of his most 
characteristic letters written in reply to a birthday 
congratulation four years ago—a touching, almost 
pathetic monody in limpic prose, addressed to an old 
friend of his, who promised to give it to me when she 
died and then forgotit! But I have two personal 
letters dated nearly twenty years apart and those I 
cherish as treasures, It is pleasant to think that the 
house where he was born and where he laid the scene 
of ‘‘Snow-Bound ”’ still exists and is likely to be a 
sort of poetic shrine. The worthy people who live 
there are proud to show the old kitchen so sacred with 
its memories. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection that 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company have ready for publi- 
cation next month a new volume of poems by Whittier 
entitled ‘‘ At Sundown.” It will contain the poems 
which he has written or gathered up since the publi- 
cation of ‘Saint Gregory’s Guest” six years ago. It 
will contain a portrait and eight photogravures from 
designs by Mr. E. H. Garrett. This will of course be 
looked for with the greatest delight. 
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Houghton, Mifflin and Company are to bring out 
Miss Eliza Orne White’s new novel entitled, ‘‘ Win- 
terborough,”’ a story of New Hampshire life. Her 
former story, ‘‘ Miss Brooks ”’ was first offered to 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company, but its success was 
not foreseen. ‘‘ Winterborough ”’ in its turn was first 
offered to the publishers of ‘‘ Miss Brooks,” and then 
taken to Park Street where like Noah’s dove it found a 
harbor. In such things there is always encourage- 
ment! Mr. Edward Lasseter Bynner has also trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. They publish next month new editions of 
“‘ Agnes Surriage”” and ‘The Begum’s Daughter” 
and also a new novel from his clever pen entitled, 
‘Zachary Phips”’ which tells the adventures of a 
Boston boy whose adventures occur in the famous 
Aaron Burr expedition, the war of 1812, and the cam- 
paign with the Seminoles. 

In spite of the complaint of Mr. Maurice Thomp- 
son who sees in the republication of standard English 
works a menace to the sale of original American 
books, the issue of Jane Austen’s Novels by Roberts 
Brothers is proving a successful venture. Even if 
people do not read them, they make a welcome and 
respectable addition to the library. It is the greatest 
consolation to dejected authors whose works are sent 
from Dan to Beersheba or as the Spanish say, from 
Zecca to Mecca to remember that almost all the great 
classics at first found tardy recognition. The recent 
biography of John Murray is in that respect worth 
studying—at least, certain passages from it. 

Lovers of Jean Ingelow’s wholesome verse will be 
glad to know that Roberts Brothers will soon publish 
a new and complete edition of her poems, containing 
at least a third more matter than any English edition, 
and illustrated with a new portrait of her. 

Among the birds of passage who made a brief stop 
in Boston this summer was Miss Mollie Elliot Seawell, 
the author of a series of volumes on the naval heroes. 
A new sea-story from her pen will run its course this 
winter in Wide Awake. It will be entitled ‘‘ The Mid- 
shipman’s Mess, a Quarter-deck Tale.” The author 
is true to her name; the sea-is her passion and she 
delights in depicting the lives of gallant sailors. It 
is entirely appropriate that the D. Lothrop Company 
should be the publishers of ‘‘ Old Concord ; Its High- 
ways and Byways,” It will be remembered that Mr. 
Lothrop’s summer home was the house once occupied 
in Concord by Nathaniel Hawthorne. There is to be 
a new edition of the ‘‘Old Concord”’ containing new 
material and a large number of new illustrations. An 
enthusiastic friend of mine writes me that she has been 
shown some ofthese engravings which she says ‘‘are 
simply wonderful in their delicate tracery of light and 
shade and their delicious atmosphere.”” Ah! that 
atmosphere of Concord! I have breathedit. I have 
seen it hovering over the two rivers. The delicate 
blue almost evanescent—the tinge of free philosophy, 
almost as inspiring as laughing gas ! 
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About the same time that Miss Seawell, on her way 
home from Bar Harbor, was impressing all whom she 
met in Boston with her alert personality, another 
writer of the seas was also visiting Boston from 
Maine, and the result of his visit was that the J. G. 
Cupples Company have underway a story of the sea 
that ought to have intense interest. It will be entitled 
‘‘Under Cotton Canvas or the Onward’s Last Voy- 
age,’ by John H. Potter, Master. Captain Potter was 
in command of the Barque William Phillips, which 
after a long voyage to Australia, Cape Town, Chili (at 
the time of the late unpleasantness), the Falkland 
Islands and elsewhere, was finally wrecked last spring 
on the coast of Virginia. Captain Potter is a great 
story-teller and is ready when he has a congenial 
listener to sit up till ‘‘the wee sma’ hours” spinning 
his yarns. 

The same publishers have in press a volume of 
essays and poems entitled ‘‘The Real and the Ideal 
in Literature,” by Frank P. Stearns, the translator of 
Voa Holtz’s ‘‘ John Brown.” The book is dedicated 
to the memory of the late brilliant young author 
Frederick Wadsworth Loring and is in a way a 
memorial of his genius. Among the essays are these: 


‘Classic and Romantic ;’’ ‘‘ Romance, Humor and 
Realism ;”’ ‘‘ The Modern Novel;’’ ‘‘ The Art Con- 
science;’’ “‘ Herman Grimm;”’ ‘“‘ Emerson as a Poet;”’ 


“A Poetic Autobiography ;” ‘‘ The Mueller and Whit- 
ney Controversy.”’ Mr. N. Dunbar who is connected 
with this enterprising house has prepared for speedy 
publication a couple of little volumes of prose and 
poetical extracts from the writings of Goethe and 
Heine. The former will probably be prefaced by 
De Quincy’s essay and the latter will be enriched by 
Matthew Arnold’s famous paper and by some very 
curious and valuable illustrations reproduced from 
Robert Poeltz’s new life of Heine. The volumes will 
be in the style of the ‘‘ Watchwords,”’ published last 
year. 

There is likely to be a new club in Boston; its title 
may be ‘“‘ The New Era.” Its number will be limited 
to a comparatively few earnest men who believe that 
by banding together socially, much may be done for 
the advancement of art and literature. It is likely to 
be an interesting movement and I shall have more to 
say about it. 


WITH THE NEW BOOKS. 


BY TALCOTT WILLIAMS, 
Mr. William D, McCrackan in the past two years. 
has written a number of magazine articles on Switzer- 
land in the Avena and Adtlantic. They were inci- 
dents of the studies out of which has come the “ Rise 
of the Swiss Republic,” a country recently the 
subject of much American attention. Mr. John 
Martin Vincent has published his ‘‘ Government of 
Switzerland,” Mr. Boyd Winchester his ‘ Swiss 
Republic,”’ and the Nations series has hada volume by 
Miss Lina Hug and Mr. Robert Stead. The Swiss. 
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Constitution has been published both by Prof. E. J. 
James and in the Old South Church series. The ref- 
erendum has been the subject of a work by Mr. 
Nathan Cree, an essay by Mr. Oberholtzer and an 
exhaustive study by Mr. Albert Bushnell Hart. There 
is in addition Mr. W. A. B. Coolidge’s admirable arti- 
cle in the Encyclopedia Britannica. This is a decided 
change from five years ago, when the only authorities 
in English were a translation of Zchokke’s history and 
two compilations, though Mr. Freeman, Mr. Kirk and 
others had dealt with episodes. Of all these, Mr. 
McCrackan’s is the most complete, methodical and 
authoritative as a history. He is plain, painstaking 
and direct without an atom of historical style or any 
interest which does notattachtothe story. Hegivesa 
good bibliography, the work is well arranged and 
invites the attention of the student and of the general 
reader with an inquiring turn. 
**% 

The current formula on which all history is being 
now rewritten is this: All savages are alike. Our 
various ancestors, Saxon for political institutions, 
Greek for thought, Jew for religion were at start savages. 
Therefore they were like existing savages andare to 
be interpreted by them. This, of course, overlooks the 
fact that we, the progeny, are not like existing savages 
and our origins must have had some difference, outer 
or inner, not to continue the savage line unchanged. 
None the less works like Mr. John Burnet’s ‘“ Early 
Greek Philosophy "’ re-cast past conceptions of early 
philosophic thought in the line and light of recent dis- 
coveries of the character of the savage man. It is a 
little hard on a middle-aged man, anxious chiefly to 
enjoy the accumulations of past labors to accept Pytha- 
goras and Epimenides as ‘‘ medicine men,’’ but the 
evidence is strong, and while there is almost as much 
danger in reading the degenerate savage into 
the early stages of the race, as in reading in the ad- 
vanced man, there is a coherent logic in Mr. Burnet’s 
book which carries weight. He has also done the 
English reader the inestimable service of grouping 
and translating the fragments of these philosophers so 
that a man can form his own impression. If one 
wishes to turn these shadowy but familiar names into 
some solid substance, the material is here, Mr. Bur- 
net has the robust common sense of English scholars, 
his summary of Greek relations to Egypt and Babylon 
issane and he follows Zeller’s great work as his 
leading authority. 


* 
% * 


Mr. Warren K. Moorehead in “ Primitive Man in 
Ohio ’’ has summarized the field notes of explorations 
in the last decade in the Southern river valleys of 
Ohio, the Muskingum, Scioto and Miami Valleys. 
Mr. Moorehead is a close, patient and methodical 
observer whose knowledge of the wider literature of 
prehistoric archeology seems somewhat limited. He 
has closely recorded what he saw and found. Mr. 
Gerard Foulke has contributed to his work an 
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admirable chapter on Flint Ridge, one of the greatest 
Indian flint quarries in the country, and the volume 
includes the work done by D. H. T. Cresson, in Ross 
County, and Mr. W. H. Davis, in Muskingum Valley. 
Mr. Moorehead’s 238 pages and 54 illustrations are 
therefore a useful summary of exploration in Southern 
Ohio extending over a number of years ; but its value 
is chiefly for close students of archzology. Unless 
the general reader is making a systematic study of the 
subject, he will find Mr. Moorehead disjointed and 
fragmentary. Mr. Moorehead believes in proof of 
the existence of primitive or pre-glacial man, a long- 
headed race in the Muskingum valley, a short-headed 
in the rest and the modern Indian later—though 
whether he regards this as a separate race or no is 
not clear. These conclusions are however as yet 


mere surmises. 
* 


*% 
‘‘A Manual of Photography,” by A. Brothers, 
answers more questions which come to the student of 
photography than any book published in ten years. 
No one seriously interested in photography will make 
a mistake in adding it to his library at once. It 
covers the entire field—history, science, process, ap- 
paratus, manufacture and reproduction. Each is 
briefly treated. There are inevitable omissions. 
Early photography here and in New York is not given 
its full due. The red-bag, an invaluable substitute 
for the dark-room in charging plate-holders while 
travelling, is not mentioned. The index should be 
thrice as long. In fact, many small flaws could be 
picked. But taken as a whole, it is the most satis- 
factory book for the serious amateur yet issued. Its 
description of reproductive processes is particularly 
full. 


* * 

“In Arctic Seas; or, The Voyage of the Kite,” by 
Dr. Robert N. Keely, Jr,, and Dr. G. G. Davis, gives 
a rapid, clear, non-scientific narrative in the style of 
the ordinary traveller of the trip taken a year ago by 
the scientific expedition which conveyed Lieutenant 
Robert E. Peary to Inglefield Gulf, the base of his 
projected exploration this summer. A number of 
photographs and pen-and-ink drawings have been re- 
produced, and the book includes the incidents of 
travel on an unusual trip. 

*% 

“‘Gramercy Park”’ by Mr. John Seymour Wood, 
has atmosphere and the sense of a crowd. Both are 
rare. They are perhaps rarest in novels of current 
life and they are there most necessary. The absence 
of surrounding life is most quickly perceived in 
familiar scenes. This novel tells New York life as it 
is, with such touches and changes as the needs of 
picture-making require. The separation of wives 
and husbands and the inevitable result is the familiar 
subject told with sustained and penetrating interest. 
The field is old. It has been tilled before. Never to 


* 


better fruit—with the scene in New York and in 
American life. 
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The ‘‘ Balsam Groves of the Grandfather Mountain,” 
a work of fiction by a resident and strictly local 
literateur, Mr. Shepherd M. Dugger, contains an 
unusual amount of information, which will commend 
it to the serious interested in the region. To others, I 
commend this account of its heroine, a passage which 
scarcely has its match in literature: “Her raven 
black hair, copious both in length and volume and 
figured like a deep river rippled by the wind, was 
parted in the center and combed smoothly down, 
ornamenting her pink temples with a flowing tracery 
that passed round to its modillion windings on a 
graceful crown. Her mouth was set with pearls, 
adorned with elastic rubies and tuned with minstrel 
lays, while her nose gracefully concealed its own 
umbrage and her eyes imparted a radiant glow to the 


azure of the sky.” 
«% 


Thirty years ago M. Hyppolite Taine closed his 
brilliant and suggestive lecture on the genesis of 
Greek Art by saying at the close of his review of its 
conditioning causes, “‘ this is the pedestal, the statue is 
wanting.” It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
the past thirty years have seen our knowledge of 
Greek Art, its origin, development and achievement 
trebled. Since then Troy, Mycene, Cyprus, Naucra- 
tis, Ephesus, Olympia, Pergamon Delos, Dodona, 
Myrina and Eretria have been opened, the spade has 
multiplied manifold our knowledge of Attica and the 
Acropolis, Tanagra figurines have added an entirely 
new chapter to Greek Art and the number of Greek 
inscriptions has been doubled. A century ago when 
Wincklemann wrote what is still a most suggestive 
book on ancient art and even half a century ago when 
it was translated into English, what was called Greek 
Art was really its Roman imitation. The Greek orig- 
inal is now, at least partially uncovered. Omitting 
Greek coins and reducing Greek architecture to a brief 
chapter, Mr. A. S. Murray has prepared a ‘‘ Hand- 
book of Greek Archaeology” which will form an 
admirable introduction to a delightful study for those 
who wish to get out ofthe hazy “ Art’’mist with which 
these relics of Greek life are still surrounded in the 
minds of most. Mr. Murray is the “‘ Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities ’’ in the British Museum, His 
chief work is in Greek gems and coins, on both of 
which he has prepared elaborate catalogues. He has 
written a careful two volumes on Greek Sculpture. 
His Manual of Mythology is a useful compend. He 
therefore comes to his task equipped. He has done 
it better than it has ever been done before, so much 


better that the book is indispensable. It is not 
“viewy.’’ It is clear. It is for its limits, com- 
prehensive, It will be most useful to those 


with access to large libraries for its references 
are full and frequent. Any one who wishes 
this Winter to get up this subject preparatory to a 
trip abroad will find the book invaluable. The right 
way to do this is by looking up the objects referred to 
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in the guide-booksto the Louvre, British Museum, etc. 
You will find this cinches your loosely piled burden 
of new knowledge. 

xx 

There are now ofall grades 12000 Jesuits in the world, 
the smallest body of its power known. There never 
were over 22,859, the number reached at its period of 
widest growth and greatest influence in 1759. Yet no 
man in three centuries has ever gone far on any path 
of knowledge without finding that some Jesuit had 
been there before and accomplished some of the best 
work ever done on the steep road, by which he grate- 
fully profited, The order has never produced a poet, 
or a great name in letters or given the world a book 
of spiritual power, but, wherever knowing lies in 
accumulating facts and applying them, the Jesuit has 
no superiors. This has been accompanied with a 
detestable moral influence which has blinded most 
men to the marvellous inteilectual powers and 
achievements of Jesuits and Jesuit education. Dr. 
Thomas Hughes, of St. Louis, in ‘‘ Loyola and the 
Educational System of the Jesuits’”’ has described the 
system which has produced these results, a system 
due in nearly equal shares to the fiery enthusiasm of 
Loyola, and the cool clear head of Acquaviva, the 
fifth general of the order, “‘ one of the most memorable 
rulers and lawgivers of his age,”’ as Sir James Stephen 
called him. This system was very nearly the first in 
the history of education to classify knowledge logically 
and to grasp the value of constant repetition and the 
use of past acquirements in a systematic arrangement 
of classes and teachers. It remains an unrivalled 
method of teaching mere learning. 

«% 

Miss Julia Goddard will rouse the wrath of every 
true lover of fairy-tales by publishing her ‘ Fairy- 
tales in Other Lands” with no indication of their 
origin for such as are derived from native sources, and 


with such invention, addition and subtraction as 
makes them all mongrel productions. 
x** 


‘* How to Run Engines and Boilers” by Mr. Egbert 
Pomeroy Watson, for years editor and proprietor of a 
paper which has brought him into close contact with 
the men who run stationery engines, is intended to 
be a practical manual and as far as I can judge, it 
admirably fills this purpose. But any one who really 
wishes to go below the wages surface of the labor 
question will get in this sincere, practical volume a 
new view of the extent to which the professional 
spirit penetrates one stratum after another, and by this 
spirit I mean an honest pride in a man’s work because 
it is his work, not for wages, but for self-respect. - 

*% 

Clara Savile Clarke in a ‘‘ Poet’s Audience”’ has 
written an extremely vivid, suggestive sketch, with a 
new, distinct and original flavor. “ Delilah” in the 
same volume is rather weak. 
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RICHARD MALCOLM JOHNSTON. 


Colonel Johnston was born in Hancock County, 
Georgia, March 8, 1822. His grandfather was the 
son of an Episcopal clergyman and a Virginian of 
Charlotte County, who emigrated to Georgia when it 
was comparatively new ground. On the side of his 
mother, who was Catharine Davenport of the same 
county, his ancestors were also Virginians, who had 
removed there in colonial times from the State of 
Connecticut. 

His father was a large planter for that part of the 
country. He began with a farm of 500 acres, which 
by gradual purchase, he increased to 2500. The early 
years of the boy were spent upon this farm; and here 
he received the impressions which have determined 
his tastes for life. 

This region, called Middle Georgia, was a strip of 
country about one hundred and fifty miles long, from 
east to west, and sixty broad, with the city of Augusta 
as its metropolis. When settled, it was a mere 
oasis of civilization in the midst of a desert of 
barbarism. The country round about was occu- 


- pied by Indian tribes, which were forced back on all 


sides as the settled region gradually and slowly en- 
larged its borders. The life here was almost as cir- 
cumscribed as it would have been in a desert island. 
These conditions may account in part for its rugged 
independence and charming provincialism. The per- 
fect healthfulness of the climate made life possible all 
the year round on the plantations,—for white master 
as well as negro servant. 

The children, black and white, grew up together, 
getting into the same scrapes, talking the same patois, 
riding double in going to mill for the weekly grinding 
of meal—sometimes the white boy in front, but quite 
often the other way. The institution of slavery 
existed here in its mildest form; it was, in the main, 
the patriarchal institution of the Bible, buying and 
selling the exception, not the rule. Servants and their 
families descended from parents to children, or were 
sometimes willed away, the servant being given 
within limits, his choice of a master. 

Among the children of this gentle-hearted, simple- 
minded people, Richard Johnston grew up, forming 
friendships which colored all his future life and 
furnished the key-note to that life and work. In 
the midst of the anomalous conditions of this society 
a group of character writers, unsurpassed by any 
others, has arisen, led on by Judge Longstreet in his 
rude but graphic pictures of the wholesome, jovial 
life of its earlier days, followed by Joel Chandler 
Harris, in his inimitable Uncle Remus, and Richard 
Malcolm Johnston, in his equally inimitable stories 
of cracker life, 

Until he was eight years old, Richard Johnston 
lived in the midst of this simply happy, untrammeled 
life, absorbing its characteristics day by day, and 
being molded by its influences. For three years, 
beginning at five, he attended what is known in some 
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regions of the South as an “old field school.” In 
1831, when the boy was nine years old, Mr. Johnston 
moved first to Crawfordville, then to Powelton, the 
‘‘Dukesborough”’ of the tales. This he did to give 
his younger children the benefit of better schools than 
they could find in the country. At this time Powelton 
was a finished town of never more than one hundred 
and fifty inhabitants. Powelton possessed a school 
which was a successful rival of the town proper; it 
was kept by a series of highly cultured men from 
Vermont and had over one hundred and twenty 
pupils. At this school Mr. Johnston’s children 
entered and began serious study. After leaving this 
school the boy went to college, where he was grad- 
uated in 1841. He taught two years and then began 
the practice of law. His partner when he retired was 
Linton Stephens, a younger brother of Alexander H. 
Stephens. For ten years he continued at the bar in 
the Northern and Middle circuits of Georgia. In 
1844, Mr. Johnston was married to Miss Frances 
Mansfield, whose father was from the State of Con- 
necticut. Twenty-two was quite a sober age for 
those days, but his wife was only fifteen. Marriages 
used to be contracted at absurdly early ages, 
especially in the Southern States. ° 


After ten years of life at the bar, Mr. Johnston was 
offered three positions almost at the same time—a 
judgeship of the Northern circuit, the presidency of 
Mercer University, of which he was a graduate, and 
a professorship in another. This latter offer, as being 
most congenial, he accepted, and was made professor 
of belles lettres in the State University, Georgia, a 
position which he held for four years, and then he 
opened a boys’ school at his plantation near Sparta. 
There he carried on a very flourishing school in 
connection with his farm till 1867. In this year a 
sad domestic bereavement, the death of a daughter 
just grown up, made old places and associations 
unbearable. Giving up a school of sixty pupils, of 
whom he took forty with him, he removed to Mary- 
land, intending to form there a school known as Pen 
Lucy, named in memory of his deceased daughter. 
This he did a few miles outside of Baltimore. Since 
that time he has been teaching, lecturing and writing. 


His first story appeared under the nom de plume 


- Philemon Perch in the Southern Magazine, a per- 


iodical, largely eclectic, which was published in 
Baltimore. In this, as in all his other stories, he went 
back to the old home life of his early childhood. 
The merit of his work received almost immediate 
recognition. No one was so surprised as its author at 
the success of this his first literary venture; other 
stories followed, but it did not seem to occur to 
Colonel Johnston to seek a wider field for his work, 
or to think of his writing as a source of income, for 
he had contributed the early stories without asking 
remuneration. In 1879, however, his dear and valued 
friend Sidney Lanier, persuaded him to submit a story 
to Scribner's Magazine, now the Century. When 
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this was accepted Mr. Lanier’s delight was unbounded, 
both because the writer was his friend, and because 
the life so vividly depicted was sweet in his memory. 

This story, ‘‘Mr. Neelus Peeler’s Conditions,” 
forms the point from which Colonel Johnston dates 
his literary career. From the beginning Colone 
Johnston has loved his work and been faithful and 
conscientious in it. He does not write rapidly, nor 
please himself easily. Eight books from his pen have 
been published besides ‘‘ The Dukesborough Tales:” 
‘Old Mark Langston,” ‘‘ Two Gray Tourists,’ a 
book of sketches of travel, ‘‘ Mr. Absalom Billingslea 
and Other Georgia Folk,’”’ ‘‘ Ogeechee Cross-Firings,”’ 
“Widow Guthrie,’’ ‘Studies, Literary and Social,” 
‘*The Primes and their Neighbors,” “ Mr. Fortner’s 
Marital Claims,” and, in conjunction with William 
Hand Browne, a history of English literature, and 
the life of Alexander H. Stephens. 

In speaking of his future work, Colonel Johnston 
said: “In going back to my childhood and in 
attempting to make a worthy record of the limited 
provincial life in the midst of which my youngest 
days were passed, I have drawn a sweet solace for the 
sadness of my exile, of being so far from old places, 
old friends, even old graves. The stories are all imagi- 
nary, but they are in harmony with what I have seen 
and of which I have sometimes been a part. I loved 
this people and this dialect and in doing so have 
loved many of the most gifted and most cultured and 
most distinguished men in dear old Georgia. ”’ 

Sophie Bledsoe Herrick. (Abridged from Century.) 


JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


The last of the great Abolitionists and the most na- 
tional of American writers, died Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, at Hampton Falls, N. H. His death was 
peaceful as his life, and he quietly fell asleep among 
his nearest friends and relatives. His body was taken 
to his home at Amesbury, Mass., and his funeral took 
place on the 1oth from the house on Friend street, 
which for years has been the shrine of every visitor to 
Amesbury. He rests with his relatives in the Friends’ 
Cemetery. The ‘Quaker Poet’ was born in Haver- 


hill, Mass., December 17, 1807. He went to school - 


at seven years of age and continued there until about 
sixteen. Early in life he developed an insatiable love 
of reading and knew by heart the twenty volumes of 
dry theological literature that constituted the library 
of his remote New England home, The Bible had 
the first place, and his early instruction in it has in- 
fluenced all his verse. He has himself told with live. 
liness and humor of the coming of a peddler minstrel 
who sang the songs of Burns. They were a revelation 
to the impressionable boy. From this point his life as 
a poet began. During his two years at the Academy 
he had written a poem that had been accepted by 7he 
Free Press of Newburyport, of which William Lloyd 
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Garrison was editor. Garrison came to look up the 
young farmer who had written this poem, and thus 
began the friendship which lasted through life and the 
untiring work in the cause of abolition. 

His first volume was ‘“‘ Legends of New England” 
in prose and verse, Hartford, 1831; this was followed 
by “Moll Pitcher,” 1832; ‘‘ Mogg Megone,”’ in Bos- 
ton, 1836; ‘‘ Ballads,” 1838; ‘‘ Lays of My Home and 
Other Poems,” 1843; ‘‘ Miscellaneous Poems,” 1844; 
“The Stanger in Lowell,’’ 1845; ‘‘ Supernaturalism 
in New England,” 1847; ‘‘ Leaves from Margaret 
Smith’s Journal,” 1849; ‘‘ Voices of Freedom,”’ 1849; 
‘* Old Portraits and Modern Sketches,” 1850; ‘‘Songs 
of Labor and Other Poems,’’ 1853; ‘“‘ The Chapel of 
the Hermits,” 1853; ‘A Sabbath Scene—A Sketch 
of Slavery in Verse,” 1853; ‘Literary Recreations 
and Miscellanies,” 1854; ‘‘ The Panorama and Other 
Poems,” 1856; ‘‘ Complete Poetical Works,”’ (2 vols.), 
1857; ‘‘ Home Ballads and Poems,” 1860; “In War 
Times and Other Poems,’’ 1863; ‘‘ Snow-Bound,” 
1865; ‘‘ National Lyrics,’’ 1865; ‘‘ Prose Works,” 2 
vols., 1866 ; ‘‘ The Tent on the Beach,”’ 1867; ‘‘Among 


the Hills,’’ 1868 ; ‘‘ Miriam and Other Poems,” 1870; a 


‘The Pennsylvania Pilgrim and Other Poems,” 1872; 
‘‘ Hazel Blossoms,” 1874; ‘‘ Mabel Martin,” 1875; 
a completed edition of his poetical works to the date 
of publication, 1876; ‘‘ Centennial Hymn,” 1876; 
‘“‘The Vision of Echard and Other Poems,” 1878; 
‘The King’s Missive and Other Poems,” 1881; ‘‘ Bay 
of Seven Islands and Other Poems,” 1883; ‘‘ Poems 
of Nature,” 1885; and ‘St. Gregory’s Guest,” and 
recent poems, 1886, A final edition of his poetical 
and prose works has been supervised by himself, and 
includes his sister’s poems (7 vols.), 1888-9. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Although the heart and mind of Whittier were for 
the most part absorbed in the agitation against slavery, 
some of the strongest proofs of his purely artistic 
faculty were exhibited before the close of the civil 
war; among these may be named such ballads as 
‘Maud Muller,” “ Skipper Ireson,”’ and ‘“ The Pipes 
at Lucknow.” It is, nevertheless, true that the 
national as distinguished from the sectional awaken- 
ing to the charm of Whittier’s verse dates from the 
publication in 1866-7 of “Snow-Bound”’ and “ The 
Tent on the Beach.” In these compositions it is evi- 
dent that his aspirations and endeavors are tending 
to turn away from a homiletical or didactic purpose to 
the embodiment of zsthetic beauty. But, although 
he no longer weakened the artistic effect of a com- 
position by tacking to it a moral, it must not be in- 
ferred that Whittier was ever a conscious advocate of 
art for art. His whole nature was steeped in a sense 
of duty and responsibility, and it is doubtful if he 
could even comprehend beauty divorced from good- 
ness. His conception of the poet was rather that of 
the vates, or bard, who elevates, than that of the JoeZa, 
or maker, whose exclusive purpose is to please, 
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It is with Longfellow that Whittier is naturally as- 
sociated in the minds of American readers, for the 
points of contrast which undoubtedly exist are less 
salient than the points of likeness. Both were essen- 
tially lyric poets; it was in songs and ballads that their 
finest talent was shown. The best verse of each is 
characterized by a sweet tunefulness, and by a grace 
which seems untutored, but is really the product of 
an exquisite art. If Longfellow’s intellect was more 
richly stored and more variously trained, it may be 
that Whittier’s had more native vitality and robust- 
ness ; it is certain that the Quaker had more fire in 
him than the college professor; his strokes upon the 
anvil drew more sparks. He is more truly at home 
and more unfeignedly happy in New England history 
and amid the somewhat bleak and commonplace 
surroundings of New England rural life; and yet 
there is nothing of Whittier’s which equals the pathos 
of “ Evangeline.” To Whittier, as to Burns, romance 
was no far-won exotic ; to both of them the beautiful 
was no more lacking in the homely types of humanity 
around them than in the wayside flowers of their own 
lands. Poets of the common people, that is to say, of 
man in the great mass, they will never be outgrown 
by their audience. That is why Burns and Whittier 
will probably survive, when the special stamp of cul- 
ture and refinement accepted by a given generation 
may seem vococo and inadequate, amid wider intel- 
lectual horizons and divergent currents of taste. 

N.Y. Sun, 


GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


Mr. Curtis died at his summer residence, Livingstone, 
S. I. August 31, 1892. 

He was born at Providence, R. I., February 
24, 1824. He received his early education in a private 
school at Jamaica Plain, Mass. At the age of fifteen 
he removed with his father from Providence to New 
York, where for a year he was a clerk in a mercantile 
house. In 1842 he went with his elder brother to 
reside at Brook Farm, in West Roxbury, Mass., where 
he passed a year and a half in study and agricultural 
labor; after which he went to Concord, Mass., and 
with his brother spent eighteen months there, living 
with a farmer, and both taking part regularly in the 
ordinary work of the farm, and afterwards for six 
months tilling a small piece of land on their own 
account. In 1846 Mr. Curtis went to Europe, and 
after a prolonged stay in Italy and Berlin, travelled in 
Egypt and Syria. In 1850 he returned to the United 
States, and published his first book, ‘‘ Nile Notes of 
a Howadji.” 

He soon joined the editorial staff of the New York 
Tribune, and in the summer of 1851 wrote a series of 
letters to that journal from various watering places, 
which were afterwards collected in a volume under the 
title of ‘‘ Lotus Eating.” His second book, however, 
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was ‘‘ The Howadji in Syria,’’ published in 1852. In 
the autumn of 1852 Putnam's Monthly was com- 
menced in New York, of which Mr. Curtis was one of 
original editors, and with which he continued connec- 


ted till the magazine ceased to exist. Portions of his 
contributions to the magazine were subsequently pub- 
lished under the titles of ‘The Potiphar Papers’’ 
(1853) and ‘Prue and I” (1856). To the current 
literature of the day he has been a constant contrib- 
utor since 1853, through Harper's Monthly, and since 
the autumn of 1857 through Harper's Weekly news- 
paper, of which journal he was the principal editor. 
In1858-59 he wrote for this paper a novel entitled 
“Trumps,” which was published in a volume in 
1862. Upon the establishment of Harper's Bazarin 
1867, he began a series of papers under the title of 
“Manners upon the Road,’’ which was continued 
weekly until the spring of 1873. 

Mr. Curtis was married in 1857 to a daughter of 
Mr. Robert G. Shaw, the eminent philanthropist, re- 
cently deceased. For many years he resided in West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, except during the sum- 
mer months, when he sought rest and relaxation in 
the village of Ashfield, Mass. Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Curtis occupied a place wholly his own, arid 
quite apart in the intellectual and political life of his 
country. He had all, or nearly all, the qualities to 
give him both eminence and prominence. Eminent 
he surely was, but not, in the usual sense of the word, 
prominent. His natural bent was to literature, and 
for this calling he was richly gifted. Of a sensitive 
and poetic temperament, keenly and delicately enjoy- 
ing all that was most beautiful in letters, in art, in 
society, in nature, he united to this fundamental 
quality a rare literary faculty. His style, even in his 
earliest work, was marked by a richness, refinement 
and elasticity extremely unusual. It was replete with 
charm, but not a charm of the surface or of form 
alone; rather the charm of manner, as we speak of 
the manner of the highly-trained, generous, sympa- 
thetic and self-respecting gentleman. In the first 
works by which he became known, the notes of travel 
in Syria and Egypt, there was, with grace and ele- 
gance, with abundance and splendor, a vein of deep 
and serious sentiment and thought by which the future 
of the writer was indicated, It is not to be doubted, 
as so great a master of criticism as Lowell has re- 
marked, that had pure letters been allowed to claim 
Mr. Curtis he would have left a memorable name. 
One has but to read the later addresses of Mr. Curtis 
to perceive how firm and broad and solid was the 
foundation on which his intellectual product rested, 

There is no nobler example in recent American his- 
tory—it will seem not extravagant to those whose 
privilege it was to know Mr. Curtis intimately to say 
that there is none in all our history—for the young 
Amejican to follow. And if with his proud modesty 
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Mr. Curtis put aside, as he did, many places of appar- 
ent distinction—and his career is not easily to be pre- 
sented by itself—it is written in the history of all that 
is the most inspiring and worthy in the history of the 
country in his time. N.Y. Times 


MARGARET SYDNEY. 


The famous author of ‘‘Five Little Peppers” is a 
warm-hearted woman whose charm of manner is ex- 
pressed in her countenance. She is the widow of the 





D. Lothrop Company. 


late Daniel Lothrop of the Boston publishing firm ot 
that name. Within ten years she has written nearly 
twice as many books. ‘So as by Fire,” “ Five Little 
Peppers and how they grew,’’ ‘‘A Half-year at 
Bronckton,”’ ‘‘ The Pettibone Name, a New England 
Story,” ‘‘ What the Seven Did; or the Doings of the 
Wordsworth Club,’’ ‘‘Who Told it to Me,” ‘ The 
Ballad of the Lost Hare,’’ ‘‘The Golden West,” 
“ How they went to Europe,” ‘“‘ Hester, and other New 
England Stories,” ‘‘ The Minute Man; or Ballad of 
‘ The Shot Heard round the World,’”’ ‘‘ Two Modern 
Little Princes and Other Stories,” “ Polly, where she 
lived and what she said and what she did,” “ Dilly and 
the Captain,’’ “‘ How Tom and Dolly made and kept 
a Christian Home,” ‘ Old Concord, her Highways 
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and Byways,” “St. George and the Dragon,” “Five 
Little Peppers Midway,” and ‘“‘ The Five Little Pep- 
pers Grown Up.” 

Her father was among the leading men in classic 
New Haven. His associates were the scholarly men, 
who always congregate at such educational centres ; 
therefore, from her childhood she was accustomed to 
literary discussions and surroundings. Her father 
being a lover of books, they had a large library which 
was read and freely discussed in the family circle, his 
clever little daughter listening with attention and 
mentally wondering over the revelations that dawned 
on her young mind through their pleasant controver- 
sies. When quite small, she made her first attempt 
at writing ; these productions foreshadowed what she 
was to do in later years. The “ Pettibone Name” 
was among the earliest to attract the attention of the 
public. This story is so natural and sucha graphic 
picture of real human characters that it brought to the 
writer earnest appeals for more. Publishers, among 
them the Lothrops, eagerly sought to know who and 
what was Margaret Sidney. 

Mr. Daniel Lothrop was so charmed by the author, 
whose real name was Miss Harriet Mulford Stone, 
that he set himself to win the prize, and succeeded. 
After their marriage, she at once entered that interest- 
in society of Boston, so congenial to her taste and so 
helpful in developing the latent powers of her genius, 
Healthful, active, keen of perfection and quick of exe- 
cution, ‘‘The Wide Awake” and the world had 
profited by the fortunate circumstances that threw 
her into the very channels destined to arouse and 
quicken her ambition. ‘‘ The Five Little Peppers 
and How They Grew,” conceived while driving about 
New Haven, relieving here and there the woes ot 
some unfortunate, reflects on every page such a pure, 
spirit of gentleness and naturalness that it is enshrined 
in the love of young and old readers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lothrop made their home at ‘“ The 
Wayside,”’ at one time the abode for many years of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Roaming about among Haw- 
thorne’s loved larches and pines, sitting on his seat in 
the top of the lofty pine, or straying away over the 
historic ground on the banks of the Concord, Margaret 
Sidney has thought and written so many lovely things, 
that her name will live long, linked with associations 
which Hawthorne has immortalized. 

Mrs. John A. Logan. (Abridged from Home Maga- 
zine.) 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN GERMANY. 


Mr. Hall Caine has been spending some time in 
Berlin, and has managed to see a good deal of 
literary life in the German capital. The result of his 
observations. is rather surprising, and not particularly 
flattering to Englishmen. The Germans do not 
appear to be great readers of English literature. Of 
English fiction they know little and that little does 
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firmly established that if he continues to be versatile 
it will only be from choice, He has attained a popu- 
larity such as is, asa rule, only accorded to classic 
authors or to charlatans. For this he has America to 
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but a thorough knowledge of the scenery to be may be reasonably termed “go.” 
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BY CANOE DOWN THE DANUBE. 


THE DANUBE. From the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea. By F. D. Millet. Illustrated by the author and 
Alfred Parsons, 330 pp. 12mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 


To navigate the Danube there were three canoes, 
New York built, just as solid and well-proportioned as 
American skill could make them. They were fifteen- 
footers, with thirty inches beam and a depth of eigh- 
teen inches. Hatches were so arranged as to convert 
the craft into an open boat or to entirely cover her 
up like a casket. The canoes were built of live oak 





From “ The Danube.” 

‘* Building a House in Servia.” 
as to frames, the sheer-strakes of mahogany. The 
boat’s “ jewelry” was nickel-plated brass. There 
were two sails—the bigger a leg-of-mutton, and the 
mizzen—and the canvas could be raised, lowered, 
reefed or furled ‘from the canoeist’s seat on the 
floor of the cock pit.” The paddles were double 
bladed, eight feet long. The empty canoes weighed 
eighty pounds. When loaded up and provisioned 
they had a weight of 200 pounds. “At no time 
during the trip were they too heavy to be lifted 
easily by two of us.” The canoes were found to be 
excellent in every way, and only once was there a 
slight mishap. Water-tight compartments are good 
usually, but it will happen sometimes that water will 


Copyright, 1892, by Harper & Brothers, 
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force an entrance into a water-tight compartment, 
and then it is hard to get rid of. 

We are assured by Mr. Millet that ‘‘the traveler 
who rushes down the Danube in a steamer, or 
yawns at the monotonous plain from the window of 
a Pullman car or the Orient express, gets no more 
idea of the people than if he saw them in a balloon.” 
It is not alone the great river, but the people, the 
canoeist had to do with, and Mr. Millet’s volume 
is doubly interesting on this account. 

The American canoeists were the guests of many 
German boat-clubs, and the author writes of the kind- 
ness they received. The interest in the volume be- 

gins when Vienna is left behind 

and Hungary opens at Komorn. 

The Americans were in the 

country of the Csardas, the 

great national Hungarian 
dance, and Mr. Millet writes : 

‘It would be easier to convey 

by words or by lines the sense 

of a strange perfume than to 
analyze and explain the charms 
of the music or the attractive- 
ness of the dance.” 
Opportunity was given the 
author to study the Magyar or 
pure Hungarian, numbering 
not over four in the 15,000,000 
of inhabitants. He is surround- 
ed by several frugal or more 
industrious races who have 
gained a march on the Magyar 
and left him but little ‘‘ besides 
that pride of race to which 
even the lowest among them 
_ cling as their most precious 
birthright.” The Magyar has 

intellectual superiority, Mr. Mil- 

let thinks, though “he is not yet 

on the same plane of civiliza- 
tion as the nations of Western 

Europe,” and this is due to the 

fact that, while England, France 

and Germany were being trans- 
formed, it was the Magyar who stood alone as a 
bulwark against advancing Islamism; he was the 
soldier, and ‘‘had no chance to advance alcng the 
road of peaceful development and cuiture.”’ 

The famous Iron Gates, still showing Trajan’s 
engineering, were passed. Here is established a 
corps of engineers, who are at work giving a proper 
direction to the turbulent river and securing it be- 
tween certain definite lines. Begun in 18g0, it is 
believed the work will be finished next year. Mr. 
Millet was astonished to find an army of Italian 
laborers, and he thought of our Croton Aqueduct. 
The men at meal time thronged a shanty called 
“‘Gasthaus Newy Jork,’’ quite the same “‘as at the 
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corner groceries on the One Hundred and something 
street above the Harlem River.” 

The Danube delta is a marsh, with here and there 
sand dunes marking the line of the ancient seacoast. 
Russia wanting to hold all the mouths of the Danube 
was in reality the cause of the Crimean war. To 
make for the sea, the canoeists took the Kilia arm, 
and visited the fishing village of Vikroff, and were 
the only strangers who had put their feet there in 
years. Passports were examined here, and the party 
was suspected as enemies of his Imperial Majesty 
the Czar. At last the Black Sea, 
‘yellow and glowing with the 
reflection of a gorgeous sunset 
sky,” shone brightly in the dis- 
tance, and Mr. Millet has made 
a happy sketch of one of the 
party preparing himself for 
civilization by shaving, and 
using the nickel-covered rudder 
for a looking glass. The canoe- 
ists had paddled and sailed 1,775 
miles, had been eleven weeks 
and one day on their travels, 
and had passed through Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary, Ser- 
via, Bulgaria, Roumania and 
Russia. NV. Y. Times. 


PAYNE’S 
BOOK ON AMERICA. 

HISTORY OF THE NEW WORLD, 
CALLED AMERICA. By John 
Edward Payne, Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. Vol. I. 
605 pp.8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.87 
This volume, the first of the 
author’s ambitious “ History of 
the New World,” leads the stu- 
dent in a novel direction. The 
reasons which brought about 
the discovery, the first specula- 
tions indulged in by the Greeks 
relative to an unknown conti- 
nent, the gropings of men nearer 
to our day, the wonderful deeds 
of those hardy mariners, have 
all been told separately or con- 
jointly. Indeed, for the last 
quarter of a century we have had special biographies, 
giving us minute information of Genoese, Spanish, or 
Portuguese sailors who tracked across the unknown 
seas, and the tendency of some of the writers has 
been decidedly philistinic in character, as if they were 
intent on belittling some particular man, forgetting 
that by such a deprecatory process the performance 

itself only loomed up in more gigantic form. 
Mr, Payne’s study of Columbus seems to be about 
the true one. He neither unduly abases nor exalts 
the discoverer, though bringing strongly in view 


From “ The Danube.” 
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certain salient characteristics. But what is peculiar to 
the author is his study of the social economy of the 
advanced aborigines of the New World. To this part 
of the work Mr. Payne has devoted rather more than 
one-half of a volume of 605 pages. At once he states 
that the theory he is about to present, the investiga- 
tion of human advancement, based on a food supply, 
has ‘“‘ never been hitherto formally enunciated.” He 
is apparently conscious of a certain disinclination we 
have to-day to run paralelisms between sociology and 
the laws of physics, and he writes, ‘‘ Some may find it 
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paradoxical, or perhaps trivial, to assign to advance- 
ment no loftier origin than the organized provision of 
the food supply on an artificial as distinguished from a 
natural basis.’’ In the volume under notice the entire 
process of argument relative to America is not entirely 
developed, but the ground is carefully prepared. It 
is in the second part that it will be demonstrated 
“how the organization of food provision on the 
artificial basis has been combined with that of 
defense, and how communities in which the combined 
organizations have been fully elaborated have 
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extended their boundaries at the expense of others 
whose social arrangements were less advanced.” 
Ever so many questions enter here—as of climate, 
physical conditions, labor, having a bearing on this 
matter of food, and Mr. Payne has studied them all, 
and the elucidation of the subject, as undertaken by 
him, surpasses in thoroughness and clearness any- 
thing of the kind we have ever read before. Whether 
the condition of the Indians in North and South 
America before the Discovery will stand the test of 
his theory, as accounting for their condition, it would 
not be safe to say. We must await a further clearing 
of the topic. Not to put too great reliance on the 
difficulty is to assign the problems of social conditions 
to a single cause. Gravity explains the motion of the 
planets. Will that of fruit, potatoes, maize, or food 
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give us means of determining all past conditions of 
men? Mr. Payne atonce differs with many writers 
of to-day as to the social structure and economy of 
the Mexicans and Peruvians prior to and just before 
the Discovery. The older chroniclers represented 
these Mexicans and Peruvians, particularly the former, 
as “highly civilized peoples.’’ Some later critics 
have called them ‘utter savages.”’ Mr, Payne 
writes : 


** The truth lies between these extremes, but nearer 
to the latter than to the former. The Mexicans and 
Peruvians were barbarians—that is, while possessing 
a material basis sufficient to support a low degree of 
civilization, their habits of thought and life remained 
essentially savage. The Mexican warriors, the most 
advanced class found in America, were cannibals; 
in both Mexico and Peru, though it existed among 
the Indians in the forest, districts to the eastward of 
the Andes (the Montajfia) and to the northward of Los 
Pastos, the northern limit of the Inca dominion. This 
may reasonably be ascribed to the fact that the Peru- 
vians possessed large domesticated food animals, 


‘*Li-Li entered and stood by the bed.”’ 
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which were wanting in Mexico. In most other respects 
the Peruvians were ata lower level than the Mexicans.” 

To write a “living history ’’ is the aim of the vol- 
ume, and this is possible, for the history of America 
resembles other histories in being a narrative of facts, 
but “‘ it differs from most histories in that the series is 
complete from the beginning.’’ That new series of 
events began when ‘‘a Genoese seaman, in the year 
1492, reached the islands of the Caribbean Sea.” 
Then “ he was unwittingly commencing a new series 
of human events.” This is an apt sentence: ‘‘ Great 
historical events, as time elapses, tend to detach them- 
selves from their causes, to escape their surroundings, 
and to stand forth in the eye of the world with a 
prominence not properly its own.” What Mr. Payne 
wishes to do is “‘ to link together the causes and sub- 


From “Fairy Tales in other Lands.”’ 


ordinate them as to their surroundings.’’ The author 
is not unaware of investigations carried ‘“ on ina spirit 
of narrow and ungenerous criticism.” The scientific 
inquirer has to hold in abeyance idle enthusiasm in 
his search for thetruth. Yet foratrue conception of 
history, ‘‘the mental eye is to be rather dilated than 
contracted, and the poet is nearer to the true stand- 
point of the historian than the pedant or the anti- 
quary.” 

Following step by step the old idea of the possi- 
bility of a new continent, it has been one dreamed 
about and talked about for thousands of years. ‘“ By 
the end of the fifteenth century the world was, in a 
certain sense, ready for the great secret that was at 
last to be revealed. It was ready for the secret as a 
scientific discovery, but it was not ready for it as a 
political fact, and America, so far as Europe was prac- 
tically concerned, was discovered about a century too 
soon.” The author distinctly presents this, that, in 
jts conception, the discovery ‘‘ was no sudden flash of 
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*Litte Blue Mantle Tripped Along.”’ 
Cassell Publishing Company. From “fairy Tales in other Lands.” 


genius.” It was something of slow birth, conceived 
centuries before, and the travail had been long. This 
discovery bore the closest resemblance to the finding 
of some remarkable fact in physical science. 

The early discoveries of the Norsemen, Mr. Payne 
explains, all seem to show that centuries before Co- 
lumbus these hardy sailors had sped as far south as 
Cape Ann, and had probably sighted Martha’s Vine- 
yard. It was Marco Polo who popularized the idea of 
the wealth of the Indies. Then came Sir John Man- 
deville, who wrote the first handbook of the East, and 
told, too, a prodigious quantity of lies, particularly in 
regard to a terrestrial paradise. All these absurd 
stories Columbus believed in, for there is no question 
but that when he was off the coast of Para in 1498 he 
thought he was skirting that terrestrial paradise. 

The author adheres to the idea that Columbus was 
a great Captain and a poor administrator. Which 
one of the three lusts, ‘‘ of gold, of territorial conquest, 
of spiritual supremacy,” led Columbus across the 
seas? The last of these ‘‘lusts’’ men do not feel to- 
day; or, if they do, it is in a lessened degree. If 
Columbus was narrow in his belief, he differed in no 
respect from his surroundings. If he sought gold, it 
was not so much to enrich himself as to form a fund 
for some crusade in the future. He believed his dis- 
covery was destined ‘‘to bring ‘about the recovery of 
the Holy City and the tomb of the Saviour by means 
of the gold of the Indies.” He dreamed in holy rap- 
ture of the army he would raise which would wrest 
the cross from the Moor. Ifa ton of gold, as he be- 
lieved, could be collected in Haiti, in three years the 
capture of the Holy Sepulchre would be certain. 
Gold, he thought, could “‘ even bring souls into para- 
dise.”” Why are we to suppose that Columbus was 
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more clear-minded than the men of his own age? 
It rests upon the statements of Bobadilla that Colum- 
bus was guilty of cruelty and recklessness with the In- 
dians, capturing them and making slaves of them. 

NN. Y. Times. 


OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


FAIRY TALES IN OTHER LANDs. By Julia Goddard, 
author of ‘“ Ursula’s Stumbling Block,’ etc. With 
eighty-six illustrations. 189 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

“Fairy Tales in Other Lands” is a neat attempt at 

paraphrasing some of the standard nursery tales, 

giving them an unlikely habitat, but preserving 
sufficient of the original to make us follow them in 

their new guise with interest. Thus we have “A 

Japanese Red Riding Hood,” “ An Egyptian Puss in 

Boots,” ‘“‘ A Chinese Beauty and the Beast,”’ etc. In 

very truth these old stories are well enough as they 

have stood for so many years, and Miss Goddard can- 
not be said to have improved upon them. But her 
idea has a certain cleverness, too, and at all events 

She has made a book wholly innocent. It is well 

illustrated. Philadelphia Telegraph. 





From “ A Family Canoe Trip’ Copyrieht, 1892, by Harper & Brothers, 


“With stroke of paddle darting in and out.”’ 


A REFRESHING VOLUME. 


A FaMILy CANOE Trip. By Florence Watters Sned- 
eker. [llustrated. Harper’s Black and White Series. 
137 pp. 16mo 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 
The latest addition to the charming miniature “ Black 
and White Series”? and a bit of narrative in a fresh 
vein. It is simple, sprightly, graceful, and agreeable. 
The trip was made up the Hudson and through the 
canal to Glens Falls, thence across country in a cart 
to Lake George, and so on to Lake Champlain and to 
the canoe meet at Willsborough Point. This wasthe 
meet of 1891, we suppose, and an exceptionally at- 
tractive one it was, both in fact and according to the 


- rare impressionist glimpses afforded in this account. 


Anybody may enjoy this little book, no matter what 
his understanding of canoes may be, or what his 
sympathy with paddling. The author had experiences 
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and received impressions, and this is the sensitive 
and discriminating record of them. There is poetry, 
psychology, and interesting fact in the narrative. 
Numerous and beautiful illustrations adorn the text. 

N.Y. Sun, 


From “ The Woodman.” 


Guernay de Beaurepaire. 


: “LA FORESTIER.” 


THE WoopmMan. A novel. By Jules De Glouvet. 
(M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of 
France). Translated from the French by Mrs. John 
Simpson (Née Senior). With portrait. 233 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, known as a romancer 

under the pseudonym of Jules de Glouvet, stands as 

a writer of fiction in contrast and antagonism to the 

realistic school, and represents the school of idealists, 

who, we are told, maintain that vice, and particularly 
sexual vice, is not the only interesting thing in the 
world. ‘‘ The Woodman,” one of M. Beaurepaire’s 
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Keppler and Schwarzmann, From “ The Runaway Browns.” 
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characteristic ‘‘rustic romances,” offers an excel- 
lent opportunity for the English reader to judge 
for himself whether or not the idealists are taking 
a reasonable view of things. It is the story of 
a denizen of the great forest known as the Chemins 
Verts, a sort of savage of astonishing prowess, who 
comes to be a poacher, and who loses his life as a 
penalty for shooting deer and wild pigs against the 
law. Itisatale in high poetic strain, idealistic to a 
certainty, and very beautifully told. If the reader 
concludes that he does not like it as well as one of 
Maupassant'’s stories, he can still feel at least that he 
has treated himself to a tale in astonishing contrast 
to any that Maupassant has ever told. N.Y. Sun. 


The author is the distinguished Procureur-Général 
of France, well known for his prominence and de- 
votion to public duty during the recent trial of the 
Anarchist Ravachol, and in the case of General 
Boulanger a few years ago. Publishers’ Weekly. 


The Russian Frontier. 
Charles L. Webster & Co. 
From ‘‘ Paddles and Politics Down the Danube.”’ 


POULTNEY BIGELOW’S DANUBE TRIP. 


PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. By 
Poultney Bigelow. With illustrations by the author. 
Fict'on, Fact and Fancy Series. 253 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; 
by mail, 69 cents. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s studies of foreign politics have 


been widely read in this country. This little volume 
is in a lighter vein than most of his previous publica- 
tions, and it has more to say about paddling than about 
politics. Mr. Bigelow gives a charming description 
of a canoe trip on the Danube—which he considers a 
‘‘ European Highway,” eventually to be in the hands 
of the German emperor in order to attain its full 
development—beginning at the little town of Don- 
aueschingen in the Black Forest, and ending with the 
Bulgarian town of Widin. He had many delightful 
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adventures, and found the manners and customs of 
the peasants fascinating. The Hungarian girls he 
praises in extravagant terms: ‘They dance like 
angels,” he writes, ‘‘ have beautiful olive complexions, 
dress to perfection, are as active as antelopes, speak 
in melodious notes, welcome the stranger with every 
manifestation of good will, and behave with tact and 
gooa breeding.” 

Among the most interesting chapters of the book 
are those which treat of the attitude which the Servian 
and the Bulgarian take towards Russia. Many loyal 
Servians express themselves as eager for encourage 
ment from Austria and Germany to rise and free 
themselves entirely from Russia. The emperor of 


D. Lothrop Company. 


Germany is revered by many of the most loyal 
Bulgarians; they look to him for their future freedom. 
In regard to the relation of the Hungarian and the 
Jew, ‘‘the Jew is a pest,” is the universal opinion of 
Russians, Hungarians and Roumanians. “I could 
find no one who championed his cause.” Judging 
from these statements, the Jew has not a friend in 
the Old World, and is subjected to galling insults 
even when engaged in the most innocent pursuits, 
Yet the Jews do not wish to leave Russia, and alto- 
gether decline to avail themselves of the benefits 
offered to them in the Hirsch Colonization scheme. 
“What they wanted was to stay where they were, 
move about among the Russian peasants, live the life 
of itinerant brokers—anything but settle down to the 
hard life of the colonies.’’ The illustrations, by the 
author, are of the most sketchy description ; he calls 


“Dost thou believe Kanana spoke in fear?’”’ 
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them merely ‘‘a few rough drawings ’’ made for the 
diversion of his children. Literary World. 


THE RUNAWAY BROWNS. 


A Story of Small Stories. By H. C. Bunner, author of 
“ Airs from Arcady,” etc. Illustrated by C. J. Taylor. 
211 pp. Puck’s Mulberry series 12mo, 80 cents; by 
mail, 89 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


There never were two such ‘nice fools’’ as those 
runaways, Paul and Adéle. What made the Browns 
exceedingly queer Mr. Bunner perfectly explains. 
‘*Now, you must remember,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that these 
two young people had been brought up in the 
gloomy hollows of two highly-respectable Philadelphia 


” 


From ‘‘ The Lance of Kanana 


‘squares.’’’ You imagine what kind of a person Paul 
is from the fact that his father, Orlando Brown, to his 
very last day would wear a stock with a buckle and 
tied his collars behind. Paul inherited a handsome 
fortune, had no relations, and he married Adéle. She 
was a Miss Chamfray, and her mother kept school, 
“‘a rapidly-decaying boarding and day school for 
young ladies that had once been fashionable.’’ The 
two were married there and were supremely happy, 
only they had no home feeling. They yearned to see 
the world. They hoped to find out something about 
it. Paul bought seven dozen books of a newsdealer 
near the ferry house, assorted as to colors of binding, 
and the two spent some weeks reading about ‘‘ murder, 
suicide, assassination, burglary, arson, tiger killing, 
lion hunting, elephant shooting, carnage, bloodshed, 
torture, embezzlements, heroism, sacrifice, agony, 
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devotion, death, disease, mutilation, misery, vice, 
love, glory, and everything that goes to spice twenty- 
five-cent literature.’”’ But reaction set in, Early 
straight-lacedness, bred in Philadelphia’s gloom, 
brought about an inclination on the part of Adéle 
and Paul to launch into a perfect orgy. The two 
ran away, of course in company. And the adven- 
tures the two met with! ‘‘The Runyon’s Dramatic 
Aggregation”’ just swallowed them up, and Paul 
fed for a time that starring company of histrions. 
How funny was their talk and how impressive was 
Mr. Slingsby’s “ultipomatum!”’ The whole story 
is full of neat, quiet humor. It shows that Mr. 
Bunner knows what is human nature when he says 
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“the growth of the first germ of home instinct 
in the breast of a young woman is a growth born of 
good waffles.” N. Y. Times. 


A YOUNG ARABIAN HERO. 


THE LANCE OF KANANA. A Story of Arabia. By 
Abd El Aldavan (Harry W. French). Illustrations by 
Garrett. 172 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 84 cents. 


Mr. French, who has been before the public as a 
lecturer as well as an author, has written a story that 
is full of the very spirit of Bedouin life—all the fire 
and bravery and whole-hearted devotion that makes 
the fairest side of Arabian character. Kanana the 
hero, trained like David of old as a keeper of his 
father’s flocks and learning by ceaseless observation 
every sign and secret of the desert-life around him— 
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a dreamer, too, with the deep thoughts that come from 
lonely communings under the stars,—finds like the 
Shepherd King of old that his early education was a 
training for greater deeds in larger fields of action 
than he had even dreamed. 

The wild race across the desert, the stubborn con- 
flict between Greek and Arabian, and the sagacious 
courage of the once-despised coward of the Beni Sads, 
who never cast a lance but once, but whose lance 
saved Arabia—all this comes forcibly and vividly be- 
fore the reader. It is a story whose interest is unflag- 
ging, and the happy directness and sententiousness 
of the author's style is in excellent keeping with his 
subject. Pathetic as is the close, one cannot but wish 


From “ 7he Lance of Kanana.” 


that the hero had not died by his own hand in his 
proud self-devotion to Allah and Arabia. 
Boston Commonwealth. 


A NEW WORK ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF EtuIcs. By Borden P. Bowne, 
Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 309 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

According to the accepted dictates of orthodox 

moral philosophy, the first object of man in this life 

is to save his soul. The first instinct of nature is self- 
preservation, the saving of the mortal life ; but moral 
philosophy says it shall profit a man nothing if he 
saves his life and does not save his soul. Professor 

Bowne advances doctrines explicitly contrary to these 

orthodox principles. He says ineffect that man has 

no business to be bothering about his chances in the 
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next world, his duty here being to conduct himself 
aright towards his fellows. Take care of the pence on 
earth and the pounds will take care of themselves in 
Heaven. In his latest work, ‘‘The Principles of 
Ethics,” the Professor lays down several propositions 
of fundamental importance in consecutive order in 
his final summary at the close of the book, and they 
illustrate the radical character of his work. 

Self-culture and the pursuit of virtue have hereto- 
fore been held by the elect to be equivalent to the 
definition of the chief end of man as given in the 
Catechism. It is rather a startling declaration to be 
told that the Catechism is altogether mistaken, and that 
the chief end of man is not to follow virtue, an elusive 
abstraction not to be attained by direct aim, but, on 
the contrary, isto serve the common good; to forget 
self and salvation and hopes of immortality, and 
devote life to the well-being of others. * * * 

It is not required, however, that a philosopher should 
be logically consistent in order to be interesting and 
suggestive. The work of Professor Bowne outlines a 
new moral philosophy, or at least new aspects of phil- 
osophic thought, and his discourse is certainly calcu- 
lated to stimulate both inquiry and reflection. He 
opens fields of moral purview but little explored so 
far in the moral history of mankind, and gives intel- 
ligent minds something to ponder which, as he makes 
evident, must be wrought out to practical conclusions 
hereafter. As an indication of his original observa- 
tion, the following is quoted :— 

“Of the need of making the whole life an expres- 
sion of good-will and right reason, there is little 
apprehension. Intemperance in food and drink, 
indifference to one’s own health, thus entailing often 
great loss and cost upon others, idleness, content in 
ignorance and helplessness, are crimes. The chief 
sins against humanity, which do not involve positive 
malevolence, are to be foundin this field ; and yet so 
little are we developed, that we scarcely recognize these 
things as crimes at all. The duty, in contracting 
marriage, of considering the welfare of the possible 
children; the duty of regarding sanitary laws in a 
community, for the sake of others, if not for one’s 
own ; it can hardly be said that there is any general 
sense of duty on such matters. Meanwhile, the indif- 
ference and ignorance are punished by the ill-health 
of multitudes and by the death of half of the race in 
the first few years of life. If these things were inten- 
tionally done, they would be murder. As it is, they are 
only ignorant and thoughtless homicide.” 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 


ON MONKEY TALK. 
By Richard L. Garner. 


12mo, 75 cents ; by mail, 87 cents. 


THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. 

With portrait. 
It is a little startling, it must be owned, to find a 
serious man of science seriously discussing the possi- 
bilities (and, indeed, probabilities) of the speech of 
monkeys. It brings the alleged Simian descent of 
man into unpleasantly close relations. Yet the hypo- 
thesis strictly follows from the evolution theory. If 
man is derived from the ape, the articulate speech of 
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man is only a perfected form of the oral sounds of 
his original monkey existence, and the “ cl’ks”’ of 
certain barbarous African and Polynesian tribes may 
be taken as an intermediate stage of communication 
between the utterances of man and beast. Mr. Garner 
has devoted some time to experiments with various 
kinds of monkeys in American Zoological collections: 
and has, moreover, taken a number of phonographic 
records of monkey sounds. He believes that he has 
discovered ‘‘ words” in the ape language signifying 
“food’’ and ‘“drink,’’ ‘“ weather,” ‘‘love” and 
‘‘ give,” with other expressions, and on repeating the 
sounds by the voice or by the phonograph, he has 
found them immediately recognized by his monkey 
subjects. Mr. Garner is now proceeding to the forests 
of tropical Africa, there to extend his researches on a 
wider scale and with original material in its wild state. 
Tales of hut-building apes, of gorillas that act as 
servants to the negro natives, etc., will be tested by 
actual inspection. That Darwin did not deal with 
the question of Simian language Mr. Garner regards 
as a grave sin of omission, and it is the author’s hope 
to make good this missing link in the evolutionary 
chain. London Bookseller. 


Mr Garner’s articles on ‘‘ The Speech of Monkeys.” 
published in the leading periodicals and journals 
touching upon this subject, have been widely readand 
commented upon by scientific men. The field is 
absolutely a new one, but the result of the author's 
effort’s to solve the great problem of speech have so 
far exceeded his expectations, and he has received such 
encouragement from scientific and literary sources, 
that he is to pursue his researches in the heart of the 
tropics, the natural home of the great apes, and will 
soon leave for an extended trip to Africa. This work 
embodies his researches up'to the present time. It is 
divided into two parts, the first being a record of ex- 
periments with monkeys and other animals, and the 
second part, a treatise on the theory of speech. The 
work is written so as to bring the subject within reach’ 
of the casual reader without impairing its scientific 
value. A large part of it may be read by childrenand 
men of science with equal delight, for in his endeavor 
to solve a great scientific problem Mr. Garner brings 
us closer to the creatures around us which we had 
supposed to be dumb, and causes us to understand, 
and, therefore, love them better. 

Boston Transcript. 


JANE AUSTEN’S NOVELS. 


LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. Selected from the compilation 
of her great-nephew, Edward, Lord Brabonne, by Sarah 
Chauncey Woolsey. With portrait. 333 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Lapy SUSAN. THE Watsons. By Jane Austen. 
With a memoir by her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh, 
With portrait. 352 pp. 12mo, 70 cents; by mail. 
$1.01. 
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These two volumes complete the Messrs. Roberts’ 
excellent edition of Jane Austen’s works. It is a re- 
markable evidence of the recent revived interest in 
Miss Austen that no less than ten editions of her nov- 
els have been published in as many years. Among 
them there is none as convenient and satisfactory as 
this and none more comprehensive. The two stories 
named above—the latter only a fragment—Miss Aus- 
ten did not publish, and her nephew did her no great 
service in printing them after her death, except they 
illustrate her method of work. So her letters illustrate 
in a remarkable degree the close and intelligent ob- 
servation of the narrow life of her class and time that 
is characteristic of her novels. They are purely 
personal letters devoted to the pettiest details, of caps, 
frocks, and domestic visits and occasionally to a mat- 
ter of sentiment. There is scarcely an allusion to any 
public event or to any work of literature or art except 
her own novels. Even when she goes to the play 
the performance is less important than somebody's 
bonnet. If she had any wider interests they are not 
suggested in these letters, and yet they are the letters 
of a bright, observapt, witty woman, and in the light 
they shed on the real life in which Miss Austen lived 
they make all the more clear the absolute fidelity, the 
artistic reality of the world of her imagination. 
Philadelphia Times. 


A NEW DUKESBOROUGH TALE. 


Mr. FORTNER’S MARITAL CLAIMS AND OTHER 
STORIES. By Richard Malcolm Johnston, author 
of “Dukesborough Tales,’ “Widow Guthrie,” etc. 
182 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

“Mr. Fortner’s Marital Claims,” is a new story of 


rural Georgia of fifty years ago,and it is a very caretully 
constructed and very amusing piece of fanciful his- 
tory. It is concerned with Baptist people and Metho- 
dist people, and it relates the domestic opposition en- 
countered at a critical juncture by Mr. Fortner, who 
held views identical with those of the Apostle Paul 
regarding the place and duty of woman, and who 
supposed that these views were shared also by Mrs. 
Fortner. The case between the two is delightfully 
presented in this chronicle, and incidentally there is a 
good deal that will excite the interest and conduce to 
the amusement of the reader. That fascinating 
and recently celebrated redundancy, ‘‘ Where 
am I at?” occurs here in a harmonious dialetical 
environment, shining like a fine jewel properly set. 
Other short stories by Mr. Johnston fill out an unusu- 
ally attractive volume. N. Y. Sun. 


—_—— 


Five stories, of which ‘‘ Old Gus Lawson”’ appeared 
in the Century, ‘‘ A Moccasin among the Hobbys ”’ in 
Lippincott, ‘‘ Mr. Joel Bozzle"’ in Dixie. ‘‘ Mr. Fort- 
ner’s Marital Claims ” and ‘‘ A Surprise to Mr. Thomp- 
son Byers,” are published for the first time in this 
volume. 
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NOTES. 
= Bret Harte’s new story is entitled ‘Sally 
Dows.” 


=“ Roberts’ Rules of Order,” published by S. C- 
Griggs and Company, is in its 130th thousand. 

=The second and concluding volume of “ France of 
To-day " by Miss Bentham-Edwards will not appear 
until late next year. 

=Mrs. Deland’s forthcoming novel, ‘‘ The Story of 
a Child,” will be first published as a serial in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

="*Letters of Charles Dickens,” will be pub- 
lished in one volume uniform with the Macmillan 
edition novels now appearing. 

=A new edition of Herman Melville’s works to be 
edited by Mr. Arthur Stedman will be published by 
the United States Book Company. 

=It has been denied that “An Englishman in 
Paris’’ was the work of Sir Richard Wallace. The 
book has been translated into German. 

=The Hon. Wm. M. Springer, of Illinois, has writ- 
ten a book on “ Tariff Reform,” published by Charles 
L. Webster & Company, of New York. 

=‘The Golden Bottle,”’ by Ignatius Donnelly, 
author of ‘‘ Czsar’s Column,” “ Atlantis,"’ etc., will 
be published by D. D. Merrill, of St. Paul. 

=The circulation of Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s book, 
“‘ The German Emperor and his Eastern Neighbours,” 
has been promptly suppressed in Russia. 

Academy. 

=J. B. Lippincott Company publish a new novel by 
Amélie Rives. The story is in the nature of a 
seque] to the famous ‘The Quick or the Dead ?,” 
and is entitled ‘‘ Barbara Dering.” 

=In Mrs. Oliphant’s new novel ‘‘ The Cuckoo in 
the Nest,’’ she has chosen for her two leading char- 
acters the daughter of a village innkeeper and the 
soft-brained son of a squire. 

=‘ Lost Illusions’”’ is the title of the Balzac trans- 
lation soon to follow ‘‘ Pierrette ”’ and ‘‘ The Vicar of 
Tours.” Miss Wormeley will go to Venice this fall for 
a two-months’ visit to her sister, Mrs. Curtis. 

=G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce in preparation a 
translation, by Alice H. Cady, of Edmondo de Amicis’ 
latest volume, ‘‘School and Home.” The same firm 
will publish the romance on which De Amicis is now 
working, entitled ‘‘ The First of May.” 

=Mr. Bliss Carman, the young Canadian poet, has 
resigned his editorial position on the Mew York 
Independent to accept a position with Current Litera- 
ture, where he will assist Mr. Harold Godwin, who 
has lately taken charge of that magazine. Critic. 

=The publishers of Dr. Klein's well-known little 
book on “‘ The Bacteria in Asiatic Cholera,”’ now offer 
it at a reduced price in view of the present interest on 
the subject. Dr. Klein is lecturer at St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, London, and is an acknowledged authority 
on bacteria. 
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=A portionof Mr. Brander Matthews’s recent 
magazine protests against colonialism in letters will 
be published under the title ‘‘ Americanisms and 
Briticisms,” in the pretty series of reprints from the 
Harper periodicals after Curtis, Warner, Higginson, 
Howells, etc. N. Y. Post. 

=Miss Sara Jeannette Duncan’s new volume, ‘‘The 
Simple Adventures of Mem Sahib,”’ is announced by 
Publisher's Circular, London, Before appearing in 
book form, however, it is to be issued serially in the 
pages of the Lady's Pictorial, Miss Duncan has 
given up her home in India, and has returned to 
Canada. 

=Mr. John Habberton, late of the V. Y. Herald 
and author of ‘“ Helen’s Babies,’’ ‘‘ All He Knew,” 
is now literary editor of the rehabilitated Godey’s, and 
purposes to review the new books of each month. A 
complete novel by Mr. Habberton in the October 
number is entitled ‘ Honey and Gall.”” It is bright 
with the sayings of two small children. 

=A unique and valuable work by Walter Besant, 
entitled ‘‘ London,” is soon to be published. It is not 
a history of the city as a body-politic, but the story of 
the life of the people at different periods from the 
earliest historical records to the times of the Georges. 
The book will be very fully illustrated. 

Boston Transcript. 

= The Macmillans announce a new edition of 
Andrew Lang’s entertaining volume on“ The Library.” 
The same firm will publish a new edition of Addi- 
son’s ‘‘ Sir Roger de Coverley,”’ illustrated by Mr. Hugh 
Thomson in the style of this artist’s edition of the 
“Vicar of Wakefield’ and ‘‘ Cranford,” and uniform 
with those volumes. 

=“ Antietam to Appomattox”’ by J. L. Smith, Phil- 
adelphia, first published several years ago, appears 
in a new edition with addenda, maps, and plentiful 
illustrations. It is a regimental history of the 118th 
Penna, Vols., the Corn Exchange Regiment, full of 
minute personal details as such a history should be and 
certain to be invaluable to the future historian. 

=‘ Roland Graeme: Knight,”’ is the title of a new 
novel by Agnes Maule Machar, the Canadian writer, 
whose ‘Stories of New France”? and “ Marjorie’s 
Canadian Winter” have been so successful. In Miss 
Machar’s new venture, the “ Knight” of the title 
réle is a manly, intelligent and enthusiastic young 
journalist who is eager to ‘‘ride abroad redressing 
human wrongs.” 


= The Christian Union received the following from | 


Walter Besant replying to a query as to how his name 
should be pronounced : 


Dear Sirs: In reply to your letter I have to say 
that my name is pronounced in every conceivable 
fashion ; but, like a well-trained hound, I answer to 
all, Asa boy I was called in my native town Bésant, 
with the accent on the first syllable. When I went to 
stay with other relations I was called Besant. At the 
present moment I like to be called Besant; which 
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I think is the best way of pronouncing a very ugly 
name, 


= Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a new edition 
of Shelley, edited by Prof. George E. Woodberry, 
published in four volumes, and accompanied by a 
new portrait of the poet. A limited large-paper 
edition in eight volumes will be brought out. Mr. 
Stedman’s ‘* Nature and Elements of Poetry” is also 
on its way from the Riverside Press. The author's 
‘Victorian Poets” is in its twentieth edition and his 
‘*Poets of America” in its tenth edition. Critic, 


= Mr. Thomas Hardy has recently given Mr. 
William Strang a series of sittings for an etched 
portrait, the result being the most successful likeness 
yet done of the distinguished novelist. Messrs. 
Elkin Mathews and John Lane have acquired the 
right of reproducing it in their promised work, ‘‘ The 
Art of Thomas Hardy,” which Mr. Lionel Johnson 
has written for publication in the autumn. The 
American edition of the work will be issued by the 

Cassell Publishing Company, of New York. 
Academy. 


=Marie Corelli, whose books have attracted such 
widespread interest, is one of the most mysterious 
literary women in the world. No one seems to know 
exactly who she is or where she came from, and no 
one can predict whither she is going. She objects 
very strongly to having her portrait reproduced. 
However, it is believed that she is the daughter of 
Charles Mackay, at one time editor of the ‘ ///us- 
trated London News, and an intimate friend of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. Miss Mackay adopted as her 
nom de plume the pretty name of “ Marie Corelli” 
because of her great love for Italy and things Italian, 
but she is a thorough English woman and would 
never be taken for anything else. Her novel, “A 
Romance of Two Worlds,” made a great impression 
on a certain section of the reading public, touching as 
it does on certain problems that are agitating think- 
ing minds. Philadelphia Times. 


=John Oliver Hobbes, whose most recent book, 
“A Sinner’s Comedy,” has caused something of a 
sensation in the fashionable circles of London, is the 
pen-name used by Mrs. Craige, who is well-known in 
that city, and who is an American. Critic. 


=The dedication to Mr. Howells of Hamlin Gar- 
land’s new novel, ‘‘A Spoil of Office’’ published by 
the Arena Company, calls Mr. Howells ‘‘ the most 
vital figure in our literature.”” ‘A Spoil of Office,” 
deals with Western life and political life and particu- 
larly with the present farmers’ uprising, which Mr. 
Garland believes to be the greatest agrarian move- 
ment in history. The novel has appeared serially in 
the Avena; it is the fourth book that has come from 
this forceful author since “‘ Main Travelled Roads.” 
A sixth, “ Prairie Folks,’’ another collection of short 
stories, is now in the press of F. J. Schulte, Chicago. 
Boston Transcript. 
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=The following is presented at therequest of the 
undersigned, American Members of the Shelley 
Memorial Committee : 

It has been decided that the most fitting memorial to the 
poet will be a “ Shelley Library and Museum,” to be estab- 
lished at Horsham, near the place of his nativity. 

The Library will include, in addition to general literature, 
all such works as may be specially connected with Shelley. 
In the Museum a home will be found for personal relics o 
the poet. 

To provide the needed funds, a call is made for subscrip- 
tions, and the readers and lovers of Shelley throughout the 
English-speaking world are invited tocontribute. Any sums 
which may be sent us, by check or postal-order, will be duly 
remitted to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Jas. Stanley Little, of 
Horsham. Receipts will be promptly given to subscribers, 
and a public acknowledgement will be made from time to 
time in the literary and daily journals. 

Contributions may be forwarded to : 

Respectfully yours, 
EpmunpD C, STEDMAN, 
64. Broadway, New York City. 
RICHARD WATSON GILDER, 
33 East 17th Street, New York City. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED. e 
K. S. S.— 
(1). “ I count my time by times that I meet thee ; 
These are my yesterdays, my morrows, noons 
And nights; these my old moons and my new moons, 
Slow fly the hours, or fast the hours do flee, 
If thou art far or near to me: 
If thou art far, the birds’ tunes are no tunes; 
If thou art near, the wintry days are Junes,— 
Darkness is light, and sorrow cannot be, 
Thou art my dream come true, and thou my dream. 
The air I breathe, the world wherein I dwell : 
My journey’s end thou art, and thou the way, 
Thou art what I would be yet only seen; 
Thou art my heaven and thou art my hell; 
Thou art my ever-living judgment day.” 


From “ Lyrics and other Poems.” 
by Richard Watson Gilder. 


(2). Elaine Goodale wrote “ Ashes of Roses.” 

(3). “ Lorna Doone” was published 1869. 

(5). Howard Pyle’s “ Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” 
published 1883 and 1884 is as good as it is interesting. 

Cc. G. H.— 

“Selections from the Poems of Hafiz,’’ illustrated, trans- 
lated by H. Bicknell, is published by Triibner, London; 
“Twelve Odes of Hafiz’® translated by Rev. W. H. Lowe, 
with commentary, is published by Cambridge Press, England ; 
and “ Century of Ghazels,” translated by S. Robinson, pub- 
lished ix England, is also quoted under Hafiz of Shiraz. 


The “Bostan” of Sadi of Shiraz is popularly known 
through Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ With Sa’di in the Garden,”’ 
published in 1888, ‘Gulistan” is translated in prose 
and verse by E. B. Eastwick. These are published by Tribner, 
London. In the Camelot series, a translation appeared 
in 1890, by James Ross; “ Flowers from the Gulistan and 
Bostan,” published in England, contains selections by S. 
Robinson. Gladwin’s translation of Sadi’s ‘Gulistan” is 
published in this country with a preface by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson. 


Hatefi we do not find on the lists. Three poets of this 
name have appeared in Persia: Moulana Abdallah Hatifi 
died in 1520, Seid Ahmed Hatif, 1780 and Mirza Abou Ali 
Hatif in the 18th century. No one of them has, we believe, 
been translated into English save in fragments. 

Ss. B— 

Charles William Chadwick Oman, the author of “ The 
Byzantine Empire,” in the “‘ Story of the Nations ”’ series, is 
about thirty-eight years old. He is a graduate of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and is at present a Fellow of All Souls 
College, in the same university. He has given special at- 
tention to the subjects of Greek history, Byzantine history, 
numismatics, and military tactics and strategy, is the author 
of a number of articles coming under these divisions, and 
of certain other articles in the English Dictionary of 
Biography. He is also the author of a “‘ History of Greece,” 
in one volume, and of “The Art of War in the 
Middle Ages,” and ‘“ Warwick the Kingmaker.”’ He has 
made a study of the development of tactics from the earliest 
dates down to the close of the middle ages, considered in 
connection with the change in weapons and the invention of 
gunpowder. He has now in preparation for the “ Heroes 
of the Nations’ series a volume on “ Marlborough and 
England as a Military Power.” 

Mr. Oman is one of the most successful of lecturers in 
Oxford, as well on account of his thorough familiarity with 
the subjects taken up as by reason of his grace and eloquence 
of diction. 

Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, publish Mr. 
Oman’s works in this country. 


Mrs. EVELYN RAYMOND :— 
Address The Writer, Boston, Mass. 


“A Subscriber’? asks where to find a copy of a poem, 
the burden of which is an old preacher’s farewell to his 
congregation with the feeling that everything and everybody 
was saying 

“ Fareyewell Father Watkins-ah !”’ 

It was recited at Grant's reception in 1879 in Philadel- 
phia. 

K. S. S. asks where to find a poem that went the rounds 
of the newspapers a few years ago, entitled, “ A Tap at the 
Door.”’ The poem commences— 


‘* A hand tapped at my door, 
Low down, low down; 
I opened it and saw 
Two eyes of brown— 
Two lips of cherry red— 
A little curly head,” etc. 





OBITUARY. 


Tuomas W. Parsons, who died at Scituate, Mass., suddenly 
September 3, 1892, aged seventy-three, was one of Boston’s 
most eminent poets. He was a Boston Latin School grad- 
uate. At seventeen a visit to Italy greatly impressed his 
character and helped to mold his life. In 1843, at the age of 
twenty-four, his translation of the first ten cantos of Dante’s 
“ Inferno” created a sensation in the literary world by its 
imaginative power and its poetic felicity as well as fidelity to 
the original, but it was not till 1867 that the complete work 
appeared. Though his principal miscellaneous poems were 
reprinted in volume for private circulation during the same 
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year, the general public knew little of them in spite of the 
fact that the author had been from time to time a welcome 
contributor to the Aé/antic Monthly and other magazines. 
Dr. Parsons made asecond visit to Europe in 1847. Many 
of his miscellaneous poems were the fruit of this visit, dur- 
ing which the translation of the first ten cantos of the 
“ Inferno” received from the scholars and poets of the Old 
World the recognition of his talents and services to letters. 
He early took a warm interest in the drama, and some of his 
most characteristic poems were composed for occasions of 
dramatic interest in Boston. His ‘‘ Threnoda,’’ which was 
written on the death of President Harrison, was spoken by 
the elder Vandenhoff at the Tremont Theatre, April 13, 1841, 
and he also wrote an address for the opening of the Federal 
Street Theatre, June 30, 1846. His poem written for the 
Boston Lyceum, November 19, 1849, was entitled “ The 
Intellectual Republic,” and, unlike his later productions, 
which were composed after he had contrasted European life 
to the disadvantage of our own, breathe a spirit of hopeful- 
ness natural to his time of life and the circumstances of his 
position.- Dr. Parsons’ poem on “The Death of Daniel 
Webster” was pronounced by Griswold, in his “ Poets and 
Poetry of America,” as far better than anything else ever 
written in verse on the death of an American statesman. 
His most recent work was a versification of the Episcopal 
Collects. N. Y. Times. 

MIss JOSEPHINE POLLARD, a well-known writer on relig- 
ious topics and a favorite author with children, died in New 
York August 15. Among the best-known of Miss Pollard’s 
works are “ Bible Stories for Children,’ “The Old Testa- 
ment in Words of One Syllable,” “The New Testament in 
Words of One Syllable,” and “The Life of Christ for 
Young People.” She also wrote hymns, and one of her best 
was called “Outside the Gate.”” In addition to this work 
she did editorial work for the Sunday School Times and was 
connected with that paper from its beginning. For fully 
twenty years she did work for the Methodist Book Concern, 
and for some time had charge of a paper that the Book Con- 
cern published for the negroes of the South. Miss Pollard 
was a New Yorker by birth, and her father was Calvin Pol- 
lard, an architect. She came of Puritan stock, one of her 
maternal ancestors having crossed the ocean in the May- 
flower. Her grandfather was a Revolutionary soldier, and 
her granduncle was killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill. She 
was about fifty years old. Boston Transcript. 





DESCRIPTIVE 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


[4@-The market price is given as a matter of information only.] 


HISTORY. 


A CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
Extending from the earliest times to the year 1892. For 
the use of Students, Teachers and Readers. By Louis 
Heilprin. 200 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 

A series of dates arranged chronologically, giving days of 
the month after grouping events by years. The first date by 
months is 1314, the next 1356 and they become frequent 
after the middle of the eighteenth century. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE CONSTITU- 
TION. A study showing the play of physical and social 
factors in the creation of Institutional Law. By Morris 
M. Cohn, Attorney-at law. Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Pclitical Science. 235 pp. 
Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, $2.55. 

AMERICA: ITS GEOGRAPHICAL HISTORY. 1492-1892. 
Six lectures delivered to graduate students of the Johns 
Hopkins University. With a supplement entitled, Was 
the Rio Del Espiritu Santo of the Spanish Geographers 
the Mississippi? By Walter B. Scaife, Ph. D. (Vienna). 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Historical and Political 
Science, 176 pp. With maps. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.53. 

ANTIETAM TO APPOMATTOX WITH II8TH PENNA. 
Vo.s., CORN EXCHANGE REGIMENT. With description 
of Marches, Battles, Skirmishes, together with a com- 
plete roster and sketches of officers and men, compiled 
from official reports, letters and diaries. Profusely illus- 
trated. With addenda and map. 746 pp. 8vo, $2.50, 
postpaid. 

ENGLAND AND Its RULERS. Being a concise com- 
pendium of the history of England and its people. By 
H. Pomeroy Brewster and George H. Humphrey. 313 
pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

Designed not only for the use of schools and colleges, but 
of tnat large class of American readers who are desirous of 
obtaining a general knowledge of the history of England, 
but have not the time nor the opportunity to read more ex- 
tended works. Valuable and unique information is given 
relating to the very earliest times when the ancient Briton, 
the Roman, the Saxon and the Dane contended for the mas- 
tery of England. The more important facts relating to the 
personal history of the sovereigns, the growth or decline of 
the monarchy, the aristocracy and the democracy, as well as 
those bearing on the origin and development of parliamen- 
tary government, are presented under appropriate headings, 
in a concise, but clear and readable style, without entering 
into a critical examination of their causes or effects. Special 
attention also is given to matters relating to the progress in 
arts and letters, commerce and manufactures, while the 
habits of the people, socially, politically and religiously, dur- 
ing each dynasty, are fully noted; a variety of curious and 
most interesting information being brought together which 
has usually to be sought for in purely antiquarian works. 

Boston Transcript. 

HISTORY OF THE NEw WoRLD CALLED AMERICA. 
By Edward John Payne, Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Vol. I. 605 pp. 8vo, $2.70; by mail, $2.87. 

See review. 

MUSIC ON THE MARCH, 1862-65, WITH THE ARMY OF 
THE Potomac. 114th Regt. P. V. Collis’s Zouaves. 
By Frank Rauscher, of Germantown (Philadelphia). 
Illustrated. 270 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 

A modest but meritorious contribution to the History of 
the Civil War is ‘Music on the March,” by Mr. Rauscher, 
master of the band of musicians which accompanied General 
Collis’s regiment, the 114 Pennsylvania Infantry. This band 
was highly popular as an organization with both officers and 
men of the Army of the Potomac, and it saw service such as 
fell to the lot of not every body of enlisted men. The entire 
band were taken prisoners at Fredericksburg; they assisted 
the surgeons during the battle of Gettysburg, and bore a full 
share of the duties and perils of the campaign, Reminis- 
cences of the long march, the bivouac and battlefield are 
noted down here quite simply in a straight forward way that 
goes direct to the heart of every old soldier. 

Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE CAREER OF COLUMBUS. By Charles Elton, M. 
P. With map. 380 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

A history of Columbus compiled from familiar sources and 
with no special inquiry, but clear and direct in its narration 
which adds nothing to several current histories. 

THE OLD ENGLISH Manor. A Study in English 

History. By Charles McLean Andrews, Ph. D. (J. H. 

U.), Associate in History in Bryn Mawr College. Johns 
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Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Political 
Science. 291 pp. Indexed. 8vo, $2.40; by mail, 
$2.56. 

Students of English institutions have now had time to take 
stock of Mr. Vinogradoff’s work, which we noticed at some 
length in the early part of this year, with a fairly mature con- 
sideration. Mr. Seebohm, to whom parts of Mr. Vinogra- 
doff’s essays were in effect a friendly challenge, has now 
made his reply, a very fair and candid one, in the English His- 
torical Review. From America Dr. Andrews contributes a 
sound and useful summary of the materials and results thus far 
available for the earlier and most difficult period of the inquiry, 
that which precedes the Norman Conquest. When we gave 
the name of a summary to this careful “study in English 
economic history,” as the author himself calls it, we are far 
from meaning to convey that it is a mere digest or compilation. 
Dr. Andrews has not merely noted all important work, 
including Mr. Vinogradoff’s, but has used his notes with 
thought and judgment. Indeed it was a matter requiring a 
true scholar’s discretion to give us that which, to our mind, 
was most wanted at this time, a clear and connected view of 
what is really known from our evidences, what is generally 
accepted as proved or highly probable, and what parts of the 
field are still obscure. Dr. Andrews has done this exceed- 
ingly well, and his book, though hardly addressed to readers 
who know nothing of the subject, may be commended to 
students as the best general introduction yet produced. He 
has worked under the auspices of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, whose tale of contributions to historical and political 
science is already nobly disproportioned to its youth. 

Saturday Review. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


LETTERS OF JANE AUSTEN. Selected from the com- 
pilation of her great-nephew Edward, Lord Brabourne. 
By Sarah. Chauncey Woolsey. With portrait. Jane 
Austen’s novels. 333 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02. 

See review. 

THE DUCHESS OF BERRY AND THE CourRT OF LOUIS 
XVIII. By Imbert de Saint Amand. Translated by 
Elizabeth Gilbert Martin. Famous Women of the 
French Court. With portrait. 301 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.03. 


TRAVEL. 


A CLOSE SHAVE; OR, How Major FLAGG Won His 
Bet. By Thomas W. Knox, author of “The Boy 
Travelers,’ ‘The Young Nimrods,” etc. 323 pp. 
12mo, $1.00 postpaid. 

In the very few years since Jules Verne published his 
famous romance of travel, “ Around the World in Eighty 
Days,” the seemingly miraculous achievement of Phineas 
Fogg has been repeated so often as to be quite a common- 
place affair. Colonel Knox, whose “ Boy Travelers’”’ he has 
personally conducted to all parts of the earth, believes that 
the time for the trip around the world can now be reduced 
one-eighth, and he has written this story to show how it can 
be done. He follows the general line of Verne’s story, except 
that he makes his hero travel westwardly, the detentions, 
escapes and various adventures occurring in a similar way, but 
with the differences that follow the changes in the routes of 
travel. Beside being a lively narrative, the book is interest- 
ing as a trustworthy description of the most recent modes of 
communication, and one can get much information from it as 
well as pleasant entertainment. Philadelphia Times. 
PADDLES AND POLITICS DOWN THE DANUBE. By 

Poultney Bigelow. With illustrations by the author. 
Fiction, Fact and Fancy series. 253 pp. 12mo, 
60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

See review. 

THE DANUBE FROM THE BLACK FOREST TO THE 
BLack SEA. By F. D. Millet, author of “ A Capillary 
Crime,” etc. Illustrated by the author and Alfred 
Parsons. 330 pp. I2mo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

See review. 
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RELIGION. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. By the Rev. Pro- 
fessor G. G. Findlay, B. A., Headingley College, Leeds. 
440 pp. Expositor’s Bible. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.26. 

Mr. G. G. Findlay, a professor at Leeds, has previously 
contributed the volume on Galatians, published in 1888, to 
the Expositor’s Bible. The present volume, like the other, 
is a series of expository discussions of the successive chapters 
of the epistle. 

THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN’ By Marcus Dods, D. D., 
Professor of Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. In two volumes. Volume II. Expositor’s 
Bible. 427 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 

Dr. Marcus Dods has already contributed the volumes on 
Genesis, First Corinthians, in 1889, and the first volume on 
John, in 1891. This volume begins with the twelfth 
chapter, Mary’s use of the ointment, and in twenty-six chap- 
ters reaches the end of the gospel. In each chapter a sig- 
nificant passage is used as the text of a discourse. 

THE MAKING OF A MAN. By Rev. J. N. Lee, D. D. 
372 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.24. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee is a well-known and eloquent preacher 
of Atlanta, Ga. Under the general title of “‘ The making of 
a man,’’ he embraces seven sermons of decided originality 
and having a consecutive interest. They are called “ Bread,” 
“ Power,” “ Truth,” “ Righteousness,”’ “ Beauty,” “ Love,” 
and “ Immortality.”” They define the provision made for the 
physical, social, intellectual, moral, zsthetic and spiritual 
man, the last sermon showing the permanence of the com- 
pleted life of man. Publishers’ Weekly. 


POETRY. 
An ERRING WoMAN'S Love. By Ella Wheeler Wil- 


cox, author of ‘ Poems of Passion,’ “‘ Poems of Pleas- 
ure,” ‘Maurine,’ etc. With illustrations by Louise 
Mears, and W. P. Hooper, and author-portrait. 157 pp. 
8vo, $1.90; by mail, $2.10. 

The title-poem of the collection tells of a beautiful frivo- 
lous woman, who was induced to lead a life of vice by her 
love of indolence and luxury. Midway ina wanton’s career she 
falls in love, and through a new and pure sentiment realizes 
the sinfulness of her past; then, overcome by despair and re- 
morse, she takes her own life. This tragic act is attended by 
weird consequences that end the poem. The other verses are 
of varied topics. Publishers’ Weekly. 
BITTER-SWEET. A poem. With etching by Ouo 

Bacher. 177 pp. KATHRINA. A poem. With etching 
by A. M. Turner. By J. G. Holland. 247 pp. Two 
vols. Boxed. Cameo edition. 16mo, each, 90 cents; 
by mail, 97 cents. 

A dainty edition of two poems which appeared, one in 
1858 and the other in 1867. 

CoLumBus. Anepic prem. Giving an accurate his- 
tory of the great discovery in rhymed heroic verse, By 
Samuel Jefferson, F. R. A. S., F. C. S., author of “ The 
Epic of the Invincible Armada.” With portraits. 239 
pp, 12mo, go cents; by mail, $1.02. 

The epic gives an accurate history of the great discovery 
by Columbus, in rhymed heroic verse. The volume is worth 
reading, and to learn one’s history, or refresh one’s historical 
facts, by reading them in verse is occasionally a welcome 
relief. Publishers’ Circular. 
THE DREAM OF ART AND OTHER Poems. By Espy 

Williams. 99 pp. 16mo, 60 cents; by mail, 68 cents. 

THE MERRIMACK RIVER, HELLENICS AND OTHER 
Poems. By Benj. W. Ball. Edited, with an 
introduction, by F. Ayer. 426 pp. I2mo, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.65. 


REFERENCE. 
Hote. HAND BOOK AND GUIDE TO ALL THE LEADING 


HoreELs THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATFS. 202 pp. 
16mo, 25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 
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Contains a list of leading hotels throughout the country 
with their rates and the populatiou of the towns in which 
they are. 

Light ARTILLERY DRILL REGULATIONS, UNITED 
Srates Army. Adopted October 3, 1891. 567 pp. 
Indexed. 16mo, 90 cents; by mail, 99 cents. 

The new drill regulations prepared and adopted last year 
wit the adoption of new infantry regulations. 

Ranp, McNALLy & COMPANYS INDEXED’ COUNTY 
AND RAILROAD POCKET MAP AND SHIPPERS’ GUIDES: 
MASSACHUSETTS, NEVADA, NORTH CAROLINA, VIR- 
GINIA, WEST VIRGINIA. 16mo, paper, each, 20 cents ; 
by mail, 24 cents. 

Ranp, McNALty & COMPANY'S INDEXED POCKET 
Maps: FRANCE, IRELAND, SCOTLAND. 16mo, each, 
75 cents; by mail, 79 cents. ENGLAND and WALEs, 
$1.10; by mail, $1.14. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Casar’s HELVETIAN WAR. Adapted for the use of 
beginners. By W. Welch, M. A., and C. G. Duffield, 
M. A. With notes, exercises and vocabularies. New 
edition revised and enlarged for use in American schools 
by Sidney G. Ashmore, A. M., L. H. D. 112 pp. 
16mo, 40 cents, postpaid. 

Prof. Ashmore, of Union, has revised this edition as 
issued in England in 1887, and revised in 1889 by Messrs. 
W. Welch and C. G. Duffield, altered the orthography to 
agree with Dr. Charlton T. Lewis’ Latin dictionary, added 
references particularly on the subjunctive to Allen ard 
Greenough and other Latin grammars and enlarged the 
notes. 

MACMILLANS’ SHORTER LATIN CourRSE. 8y A. M. 
Cook, M. A. Revised and enlarged for the use of 
American schools by J. C. Egbert, Jr., Ph. D. 208 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents, postpaid. 

An elementary Latin book, containing first copious syn- 
thetic examples, next paradigms and last a vocabulary; the 
object being to teach a person to think in Latin. 

THE PHILOLOGY OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. By John 
Earle, M. A. Fifth edition. Newly revised and some- 
what augmented. 744 pp. Indexed. Clarendon Press 
series. 12mo, $1.80; by mail, $1.93. 

The fifth edition of a standard work, first published in 
1887, now revised and enlarged with a preface justifying 
the author’s view of the flexional infinitive. 


SCIENCE. 


Its theory. sources and applications. 
By John T. Sprague. Third edition. (Thoroughly re- 
vised and extended.) Illustrated. 647 pp. Indexed. 
12mo, $4.80; by mail, $4.99. 

This work first appeared in 1875, since then two editions 
of 2000 copies each have been sold, and it is now revised, 
enlarged and brought down to date, preserving its original 
purpose of presenting principles in connection with their 
practical use. 

SUNSHINE. By Amy Johnson, LL. A., Honours, 
University of St. Andrews. Illustrated. Nature’s Story- 
Books. 502 pp. 12mo, $1.35; by mail, $1.50. 

If one imagines a set of intelligent young pupils (not de- 
manding more than a twelve to sixteen-year-old class of any 
board or national school), with a gifted teacher explaining 
by diagram and experiment some elementary problems in 
physics, we have an idea of the entertaining volume. ‘“ Sun- 
shine’’ is, we know, everything for us mortals. It is force, 
it is velocity, it is heat, it is color. Everything that lives 
depends upon it for life, and inanimate nature even could 
not exist without it. The very warmth which we extract 
from fuel is the concentration of the solar fire, preserved for 
us through countless ages in the wood and coal that we 
kindle in the domestic grate. Well, this may give some 


ELECTRICITY. 


notion of Miss Johnson’s work. The spectrum and spec- 
troscope, the prismatic hues seen in the rainbow, the water- 
fall, or the soap bubble; the analysis is of sunshine and 
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sunbeams; the heliostat and heliograph, burning-glasses 
and magnifiers, photography, sun-dials and magic lanterns, 
cum multis aliis, fill Miss Johnson’s volume to overflowing. 
London Bookseller. 
THE SPEECH OF MONKEYS. By Richard L. Garner. 
In two parts. With portrait. 217 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 
See review. 


ESSAYS. 


FRAGMENTS OF SCIENCE. A series of detached 
Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By John Tyndall, 
F._R.S., author of “ New Fragments,” “Heat as a 
Mode of Motion,” etc. In two volumes. 452-452 pp. 
12mo, $3.00; by mail, $3.27. 

SoutH-SEA Ipyits. By Charles Warren Stoddard. 
339 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 

Sympathetic sketches of South-Sea Island life first pub- 
lished in 1873, and now appearing with an appreciative and 
praiseful preface by Mr. William Dean Howells. 

THE Foot PATH Way. By Bradford Torrey, author 
of “ Birds in the Bush” and ‘“‘A Rambler’s Lease.” 
245 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

Mr. Torrey is fortunate in his book titles in an increasing 
ratio of charm. “Birds in the Bush,’’ with its initiatory 
chapter on the birds of Boston Common, was followed by 
“A Rambler’s Lease,” whose author had that sort of right 
in the lands he rambled over. Now, from one of the songs of 
Autolycus in “ The Winter’s Tale” comes the suggestive 
name of the new book : 

‘« Jog on, jog on, the foot-path way 
And merrily hent the stile-a ; 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad tires in a mile-a.”’ 


Mr. Torrey has not been a voluminous writer, but 
he has enriched our literature with definitely good work 
in point of style. This quality is by no means common with 
our American writers; but of more value even than his con- 
tributions to bird-lore. Mr. Torrey’s English has the elusive 
and pervasive charm of style. Boston Transcript. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


A THIRD REVOLUTION. By Edward P.Cheyney. A 
paper submitted to the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 49 pp. 12mo, paper, 50 cents, post- 
paid. 

LAND NATIONALISATION. Its Necessity and its Aim. 
Being a comparison of the system of landlord and tenant 
with that of occupying ownership in their influence on 
the well-being of the people. By Alfred Russel Wallace, 
author of “ The Malay Archipelago,” etc. With ap- 

’ pendix on the Nationalisation of House Property. Social 
Science series. 352 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 86 cents. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILis. By Emory R. Johnson. 
A paper submitted to the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 80 pp. I2mo, paper, 50 cents, 
postpaid. ; 

THE Economy OF H1GH WaGes. An inquiry into the 
cause of high wages and their effect on methods and 
cost of production. By J. Schoenhof, late U. S. Con- 
sul; commissioned by Department of State to inquire 
into the economy of production and the state of technical 
education in Europe; author of “ The Destructive In- 
fluence of the Tariff,’ etc. With an introduction by 
Thomas F. Bayard, late Secretary of State, U.S. A. 
414 pp. Indexed. Questions of the Day. 12mo, $1.10; 
by mail, $1.23. 

The facts upon which the conclusions in this treatise are 
based were obtained by the author while he was in the 
United States consular service, from which he was removed 
by the present administration. The inquiry, which had the 
sanction and direction of President Cleveland’s Secretary of 
State, being thus frustrated it was fitting that Mr. Bayard 
should write the introduction to Mr. Schoenhof’s work. The 
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heory of the book is that high wages are the more economi- 
cal because they command the most intelligent and best 
credited labor. Philadelphia Times, 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 


How TO RuN ENGINES AND BOILERS. Practical in- 
struction for young engineers and steam users. By 
Egbert Pomeroy Watson, Editor and Proprietor of Zhe 
Engineer ; author of “ Modern Practice of American 
Machinists and Engineers,’ ‘The Professor in the 
Machine Shop,” etc. Illustrated, 125 pp. 12mo, $1.20; 
by mail, $1.28. 

A plain, practical, clear statement of the duties of an en- 
gineer written from long experience of the work of an engi- 
neer. 

NOTES ON DESIGN OF SMALL DYNAMO. 
Halliday. With plates and illustrations. 
80 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

A book prepared to supply drawings of a small dynamo of 
a well-known type to enable students to better understand 
the construction of this machine and to handle the different 
details. 

PRACTICAL ELeEctrRics. A Universal Handy-Book 
on Every-day Electrical Matters, including connections, 
alarms, batteries, bells, carbons, induction-intensity, and 
resistance-coils, dynamo-electric machines, fire risks, 
measuring, microphones, motors, phonographs, photo- 
phones, storage, and telephones. Fourth edition. Illus- 
trated. 135 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 

The first edition of this work appeared in 1887. If it has 
been revised or added to in the past five years, no indication 
of the fact is given in the book. 

WORKSHOP RECEIPTS FOR MANUFACTURERS, ME- 
CHANICS AND SCIENTIFIC AMATEURS. Fifth series. 
Illustrated. 440 pp. Indexed. 12mo, $1.60; by 
mail, $1.75. 

The receipts are so varied, so clear, and so economical 
that this fifth series—embracing new subjects and bringing 
others up to date—is sure of a deservedly wide welcome. 

London Bookseller. 


By George 
79 pp. 8vo, 


FICTION. 


A Bic STAKE. A novel. By Mrs. Robert Jocelyn, 
author of “ Drawn Blank,” etc. 312 pp. I2mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 72 cents; Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Aline Warren, the young stepmother of the heroine, threw 
over the man she loved to marry a fortune. Upon her hus- 
band’s death she finds his millions go to his daughter Valda, 
a beautiful girl of much character and amiability. The story 
tells of the several times when Aline’s romances are endan- 
gered by her stepdaughter’s unconscious rivalry. Under- 
neath all the cold worldliness Valda finally realizes that her 
stepmother has a heart. English high life furnishes the 
incidents, Publishers Weekly. 
A CHRISTIAN WOMAN. By Emilia Pardo Bazan. 

Translated by Mary Springer. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 
368 pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A CREATURE OF THE NIGHT An Italian Enigma. 
By Fergus Hume, author of “‘ The Mystery of a Hansom 
Cab,” etc. 208 pp. Lovell’s Westminster Series. 12mo, 
paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

An ingenuous and theatrical rather than genuinely dra- 
matic story by Mr. Fergus Hume. The author admires the 
fantastic romances of Théophile Gautier and his school, and 
he has an easy and agreeable style of writing. The scene of 
of the story is laid in Italy, at Verona, but neither the local 
color nor the characters are thoroughly defined. Mr. Hume’s 
Italy is the Italy of the tourist who is not independent of his 
Baedeker; he has the conventional idea of Italians as made 
up of Renaissance tyranny and guile, slightly modernized 
by Neapolitan lazzaronism. The rather numerous errors in 
the incidental phrases of Italian may be partly the fault of 
the printer. The book is readable, but sensational and un- 
real. Literary World. 
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A FAMILy CANOE TRIP. By Florence Watters Sne- 
deker. Illustrated. Harper’s Black and White series. 
137 pp. 16mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

See review. 

A Map Tour. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of 
“Princess Sunshine,” “ My First Love and My Last 
Love,” “A Life’s Assize,” etc. 334 pp. I2mo, 90 
cents; by mail, $1.02; Strathmore series, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A MAIDEN OF MArs. By General F. M. Clarke. 
254 pp Sergel’s International Library. 12mo, paper, 
45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The introduction depicts the meeting of two friends, one 
of whom entrusts to the other a manuscript which is to re- 
main unopened for six years. At the appointed time the 
packet is unsealed and proves to be a fantastic autobiographi- 
cal narrative, abounding in mysticism and metaphysics. The 
hero studies among the “ adepts”’ of India, is enabled at will 
to transport himself to the planet Mars, which he finds in 
every way superior to this work-a-day world, and, finally, by 
an earthly death enters into a life of happiness among “ the 
greater glories of the higher plane.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
A Mopekrn DICK WHITTINGTON. By James Payn, 

author of “ For Cash Only,” “A Prince of the Blood,” 
etc. Broadway series. 334 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

The practiced hand of Mr. James Payn turns out its aver- 
age work in the story of a young poet who heard the London 
bells calling him to fame. The subject is not new; it has 
been well handled by Mr. William Black, and, more recently, 
by Mr. Barrie—to cite two among many instances of the his- 
toriography of ambitious youth on promotion with the Muse. 
The fortunes of Laurence Merriden are related rapidly, with 
lively description and dialogue. Some of the characters, 
among them the minor personage, “ Aunt Jerry,” are very 
well drawn. There are not lacking tragic and slightly sen- 
sational elements in the book, which is the work of a habitual 
novel writer for the habitual novel reader. Literary World. 
A RinG oF RuBiEs. By L. T. Meade, author of 

“ Polly, a New-fashioned Girl,’’ “A World of Girls,” 
etc. Illustrated. 292 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Rosamund Lindley, an English girl, beseeches a wealthy 
but eccentric relative to aid her in a cherished project; he 
dismisses her with a promise of answering her definitely after 
a week, and within that time dies, bequeathing to Rosamund 
an antique ruby ring. This is the chief incident of a story 
in which the characters are of several social classes. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

A YounG MAN OF THE PERIOD. By Andre Theuriet, 
Translated from the original manuscript by Max Maury. 
Illustrated. The Library of Choice Fiction. 257 pp. 
12mo, paper, 45 cents; by mail, 47 cents. 

The Touraine country, “the orchard of fair France,” is the 
home of Prosper de la Jugie, a sentimental, poetical fruit- 
grower, whoin his fiftieth year still believes in true love. He 
refuses a dowry to his niece until she meets the right man, 
an energetic designer for a large pottery factory. Prosper 
and his two men friends have interesting conversations on 
the civilization of the day, spoiled by the excess of its refine- 
ment on young people rendered effeminate through a surfeit 
of good things, and on many problems of life in all countries. 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

ARMY TALES. By John Strange Winter. Containing 
“ Bootle’s Baby,’’ “The Siege Baby,” “ Regimental 
Legends,” “ Cavalry Life,” “In Quarters with the 25th 
Dragoons.”’ Illustrated. I2mo, 90 cents; by mail 
$1.06. 

BEATRIX ROHAN. A novel. By Mrs. Harriet Lewis, 
author of “ The Two Husbands,” “ Her Double Life,” 
etc. With illustrations by Warren B. Davis. The 
Choice Series. 430 pp. 1I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Beatrix Rohan was consigned by her dying father to the 
guardianship of Col. Brand. Before she attained her majority 
the latter conceived a plan to gain possession of his ward’s 
fortune. On her refusal to comply with his demands 
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he imprisoned her in a castle in Belgium. The flight and 

subsequent perilous adventures lead Sir Lionel Charlton to 

espouse her cause and become the hero of a romantic and 
sensational story. Publishers’ Weekly. 

Berris. By Katherine S. Macquoid, author of 
«‘ Elizabeth Morley,” ‘ Miss Eyon of Eyon Court,” etc. 
286 pp. Premier Series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

“«‘ Berris”’ is a novel of English life telling the story of an 
unhappy marriage. It is one of that class of books which 
conveniently disposes of the trouble of elaborating a crisis by 
announcing “ fifteen years after’? between chapters, an easy 
way, but one which realists, with all their faults have made 
seem quite out of date. We fail to see any reason for an 
American reproduction of this “book” of Miss Macquoid’s. 

Philadelphia Telegraph. 

CHARMING TO HER LaTEst Day. Anovel. By Alan 
Muir. 264 pp. Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 8vo, 
paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Whether it is Mrs. Barbara Temple or her daughter Sophie, 
who is “charming to her latest day,” is left somewhat in 
doubt. Mrs. Temple is a rich widow with three unmarried 
girls when she is first introduced. She cleverly wins rich 
husbands for two of her girls, and is not without her own 
admirer, who is unfaithful when he discovers that she is many 
years older than her looks indicate. Sophie marries late in 
life, and is the author of a number of rules teaching women 
“ how to be beautiful forever.” Publishers’ Weekly. 
Cross CuRRENTS. A novel. By Mary Angela Dick- 

ens. Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 340 pp. 
12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Not a little of the literary skill of Charles Dickens has 
been transmitted to his granddaughter, Mary Angela Dick- 
ens, whose first novel, “ Cross Currents,’’ has just been pub- 
lished. The motive of the story is the old one of the struggle 
in a gifted woman’s heart between romantic passion and the 
love of art; and the special merit of Miss Dickens’ perfor- 
mance is its effect of freshness. Her heroine in the end 
holds true to a love that has grown hopeless and proves false 
to the art for which she has undoubted genius. It is a pain- 
ful but impressive tale, with several dramatic situations in it 
Philadelphia Press. 
DESPERATE REMEDIES. A novel. By Thomas 

Hardy. Author of “ Under the Greenwood Tree,” “A 
Pair of Blue Eyes,” etc. 402 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
1.03. 

A reprint of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s first novel, published 
originally in 1871. 

Diana. The history of a great mistake. By Mrs. 
Oliphant, author of “The Perpetual Curate,” “ Harry 
Joscelyn,” etc. 306 pp. 1I2mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.02; paper, 40 cents, by mail 42 cents. 

The mistake consists in the marriage of an exceedingly 
accommodating gentleman to one girl, when his wish and 
intention were to marry another. It seems nota little unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he could really have been diverted 
from his purpose in the simple manner which Mrs, Oliphant 
alleges. He is a resident of Pisa, and makes the acquain- 
tance there of several English tourists, among them Diana, a 
superb heiress of thirty, and Sophy, a pretty but entirely col- 
orless person somewhat younger. Diana is his choice, for 
he is a discriminating gentleman, but he weakly conceives 
the idea of declaring himself by proxy, and the agent blund- 
ers, and the consequence is that Sophy gets the declaration 
and the heiress remains the spinster that her name im- 
plies. Fortunately for the feelings of the reader, she does 
not much care, and the Italian gentleman is no sort of a per- 
son to expend sympathy upon. He is entirely honorable, 
and speaks English without an accent, but he is rather 
gruelly, N. Y. Sun. 
Dora DARLING THE DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT. 

By Jane G. Austin, author of “A Nameless Noble- 
man,” “Betty Alden,” etc. Good Company series. 370 
pp. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

A reprint of Mrs. Jane Goodwin Austin’s early novel, first 
published in 1864, and reflecting the view of the war, the 
South, and the Southern dialect, natural in 1863. 
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ENTHRALLED AND RELEASED. 
Translated by Dr. Raphezel. 


By E. Werner. 
Illustrated. 504 pp. 12mo, 
75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail 

42 cents. 
A novel of German provincial life in the Bavarian Tyrol. 
EsTEvan. A story of the Spanish Conquests. By 
John R. Musick, author of “ Columbia, a story of the 


Illustrated. Columbian His- 


Discovery of America.” 
Indexed. 12mo, $1.10; by 


torical Novels. 399 pp. 
mail, $1.26. 

The author of these so-called ‘Columbian Historical 
Novels ”’ is going to give us also “St. Augustine,” a Story of 
the Huguenots; ** Pocahontas,” a Story of Virginia; ‘ The 
Pilgrims,’’ a Story of Massachusetts ; “‘ A Century Too Soon,” 
a Story of Bacon’s Rebellion; “The Witch of Salem,’’ or 
Credulity Run Mad; “Braddock,” a Story of the French 
and Indian Wars ; “ Independence,” a Story of the American 
Revolution; ‘Sustained Honor,” a Story of the War of 
1812; “ Humbled Pride,’’ a Story of the Mexican War; 
“Union,” a Story of the Great Rebellion. This is a vast 
undertaking that a real novelist would not be likely to as- 
sume, but Mr. Musick goes further and regrets that “the sins 
of the fathers from Columbus down to the Civil War 
have been visited on the children of this generation, who 
have-been compelled to learn events from well intended, but 
practically Dryasdust histories.” It must be conceded that 
as Dryasdust historians Washington Irving, William H. Pres- 
cott, Arthur Helps and John Fiske have done pretty well 
considering. Each of these have a style that is singularly 
musical, especially as compared with the turgid rhetoric of 
Mr. Musick, and the historical story of the discovery of 
America and the Spanish conquests must ever be more in- 
tensely interesting and dramatic than any second or third- 
rate novelist can hope to make it, Mr. Musick is fourth rate 
and he is simply writing fiction by measure and out of the 
twelve themes named by him there is not one that has not 
already been treated by abler fictionists than he is. Writers 
of this kind are guilty of criminal assaults upon the truth and 
beauty of history. Philadelphia Times. 
ETELKA’s Vow. A novel. By Dorothea Gerard, 

author of “A Queen of Curds and Cream,’’ “On the 
Way Through,” “ Orthodox,” etc. 228 pp. Appleton’s 
Town and Country Library. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Two officers of an Austrian regiment stationed at Donner- 
stadt are about to fight a duel in what they call the “ Amer- 
ican” style, which means that two pellets shall be drawn 
for, the one drawing the black one being required to shoot 
himself. Géza Paloghy was young and life was very sweet 
to him, so when he found himself the drawer of the black 
pellet, he made a proposal to his opponent, Victor Riiden, 
that his self-immolation should be postponed for ten years, 
When the ten years have elapsed the scene has changed to 
Hungary, and a beautiful woman, who has won the hearts 
of both men, gives a more serious aspect to a piece of 
youthful folly, which finally affects the fates of all three 
characters, Publishers’ Weekly. 
For His SAKE. A novel. By Mrs. Alexander, author 

of “What Gold Cannot Buy,” etc. 364 pp. 12mo, 60 
cents; by mail, 73 cents; Lippincott’s Series of Select 
Novels, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

Mrs. Alexander has already earned her reputation as a 
novelist of no mean order, and in her latest work she fully 
sustains her character. There is a great deal of conversa- 
tion in “For His Sake,’ still the interest is kept up to a 
high pitch all through, and the reader finds that the book is 
quite as exciting in the curiosity it arouses as many a confes- 
sedly sensational novel. The character is well drawn of the 
heroine who marries a man whom she does not love, but 
whom she had promised to marry, being at the time under 
the impression that she loved him. Lublishers’ Circular. 
Four DsstiniEs. By Théophile Gautier. Trans- 

lated by Lucy Arrington. Illustrated. 318 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.05; Worthington’s International 
Library, paper, 60 cents; by mail, 62 cents. 

A minor novel of Théophile Gautier has been translated 

by Lucy Arrington under the title of “Four Destinies.” 
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The story itself has interest, but there are occasional lapses 
in the translation which show ignorance of idioms which is 
sometimes very funny. The volume is illustrated. 

Boston Transcript. 

GRAMERCY Park. A story of New York. By John 
Seymour Wood. 218 pp. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 
49 cents. 

The main idea underlying “Gramercy Park’’ is supplied 
by the fact of the “annual divorce” customary between 
busy men and their wives—that is, by the habit which keeps 
husbands in the city during the hot weather while their 
wives and children go away to the country. This novel is 
concerned with the temptations which men experience, and 
their wives also, during such a separation, and which might 
not arise, or at least might not be operative, were the wives 
to remain with their husbands or the husbands to accompany 
their wives. The story is cleverly constructed and generally 
skilful, and the reader will find it not a little interesting. 
It follows the case of a young Wall street man, from the 
time when he is a clerk making love to a rich merchant’s 
daughter to the time when, a successful operator, he is 
separated from wife and children owing to a moral lapse 
which was mainly chargeable to the fact of the “annual 
divorce.” It is a generally well written and readable book. 

AV. Y. Sun. 

GREIFENSTEIN. By F. Marion Crawford, author of 
“Mr. Isaacs,” “A Roman Singer,” etc. 357 pp. 
I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 90 cents. 

Mr. Crawford’s novel of life among high-class Germans is 
reclaimed from gloom by the fascination of the author's style, 
and the romance ends happily. 

HAWBUCK GRANGE; OR, THE SPORTING ADVENTURES 
oF THoMAS Scott, Esq. By the author of “ Handley 
Cross,” ‘“‘ Sponge’s Sporting Tour,’ etc. Illustrated by 
W. T. Maud. ‘The “ Jorrocks” edition. 265 pp. 12mo, 
$1.70; by mail, $1.86. 

A novel of English sporting life published first in 1847. 
HER BROTHER DONNARD. By Emily E. Veeder. 

Illustrated. Second edition. Lippincott’s American 
Novels. 274 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 
46 cents. 

His Lire’s MAGNET. By Theodora Elmslie, author 
of “The Little Lady of Lavender,” etc. 344 pp. 
Appleton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo,75 cents ; 
by mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

This is a novel written in a sprightly style, but ending in 
sadness. The keynote of the finish is struck in the titles 
given to the last two chapters, “ Jealousy Cruel as the 
Grave,” and “Love Strong as Death” It is a powerful 
novel, and those who have read the novelist’s “ The Little 
Lady of Lavender’’ and “ A Queen of Roses”’ will find that 
in the present volume the writer has improved on her former 
style. Publishers’ Circular. 
How MEN MAKE LOVE AND GET MARRIED. By 

D. R. McAnally, Jr. With illustration. 263 pp. 
The Pastime series. 1I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 
22 cents. 

A collection for the most part from novels of varied data 
on this subject, of which the most amusing is the tabular 
statement of 150 cases in novels of the behavior of each sex 
in proposals and rejections. 

JacK BRERETONS THREE MONTHS’ SERVICE. By 
Mrs. Maria McIntosh Cox. Illustrated. 274 pp. 12mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

Jack’s father was a soldier, one of the men who went into 
the army purely from a sense of duty and from love of 
country, leaving his little family to the care and protection of 
his oldest son. How the boy who had been duly sworn 
into home service suddenly became a man in his prudent 
forethought and his tender consideration of the delicate little 
mother and the young children, how he worked for them, 
watched with them for tidings of the soldier father—in 
short, how Jack Brereton proved himself a hero is all told 
in this simple, unstudied, yet intensely realistic story. 

Publishers’ Weekly 

Jack's FATHER, AND OTHER Stories. By W. E. 

Norris, author of “ Marcia,” “ My Friend Jim,” etc, 
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Lovell’s Westminister series. 
by mail, 27 cents. 
Contains “ Jack’s Father,’’ an English story, with a selfish 


16mo, paper, 25 cents 


father for a villain; an Italian story (Florence), the 


“ Romance of Paulilatino ;” and the “ Wingham House,” 


told by an English family servant; all full of Mr, 7 
Norris’ singular power of suffusing his narrative with | 


life and a clear gray light. 


Joun Martin, Jr. A story of “ The Iron Mask,” 


By J. S. Willis. 232 pp. 12mo, $1.25, postpaid. 
LaDy SUSAN. THE Watsons. By Jane Austen, 
With a memoir by her nephew, J. E. Austen Leigh. 


With portrait. Jane Austen’s Novels. 352 pp. I2mo, 


go cents; by mail, $1.01. 

See review. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
By Charles Dickens. A reprint of the first edition, with 
the illustrations. And an introduction, biographical and 


bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the younger, ; 


796 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


MAYFLOWER TALES. By Julian Hawthorne, Grant 
Allen, Richard Dowling, George R. Sims, Hume 
Nisbet. 191 pp. Mayflower library. 12mo, paper, 
25 cents; by mail, 27 cents. 

MOONBLIGHT, AND SIX FEETOF ROMANCE. By Dan 


Beard. Illustrated by the author. 12mo, 75 cents; by 


mail, 87 cents. 


The artist who has most recently turned author is Dan | 


Beard, and his book is called “ Moonblight.”” It is an earnest, 
touching story of the lives of Pennsylvania coal miners— 


men who selected their trade without realizing how helpless © 
they would be in the hands of their employers. The taleis © 
strong in portrayal, but weak as to results, for it leaves the © 


miners about as badly off as before in spite of much that was 
attempted in their interest. The illustrations are extremely 
to the point. NV. Y. Herald. 
MoRIAL THE MAHATMA. By Mabel Collins, author 
of “‘ The Blossom and the Fruit,” “Ida,” etc. 270 pp. 
12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1 03. 
Morial the Mahatma is supposed to be the chief of the 


seers, magicians and theosophists, and has his dwelling-place | 
in the highest mountains of Thibet. He appears in spirit to | 


a young English painter, who, following the call, leaves his 
country and the girl he is to marry and sets out for Thibet. 
The story describes the dangers of his journey and the life 
of the girl he leaves in England, who is also worked upon 
by a designing guardian ostensibly under the occult influences, 
The climax is dramatic. Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mr. AND Mrs. BEWER. From the eighth German 
edition of Paul Lindau, author of “ Helen Young.” 
Translated by Mrs. D. M. Lowrey. 230 pp. Globe 
Library. 12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

Klaus Bewer, whose business interests were in Sumatra, so 
longed for the pleasures and life of his native Germany that 
he obeyed an irresistible impulse and settled for a time in 

Berlin. Here he becomes infatuated with a music-hall 

singer, whom he makes his wife. The marital experiences 

of this mismated pair conveys several morals. 
Publishers’ Weekly. 

Mr. FORTNER’S MARITAL CLAIM AND OTHER 
Stories. By Richard Malcolm Johnston, author of 
“ Dukesborough Tales,” ‘ Widow Guthrie,” etc. 182 pp. 
I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

See review. 

Nor Wire, Nor Marp. By Mrs. Hungerford (‘‘ The 
Duchess,’’) author of “ Molly Bawn,” “ Phyllis,” ‘April’s 
Lady,” etc. Metropolitan series. 386 pp. 12mo, paper, 
40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 


OvuT OF THE JAWS OF DEATH. By Frank Barrett, 
author of ‘‘Olga’s Crime,” ‘“ Fettered for Life,” etc. 
410 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents. 

Taras, a Nihilist Russian prince, is decoyed into the 
hands of enemies in London. He is rescued by a rough 
bar-maid, whom he afterwards takes under his protection. 
This girl sets herself to learn all things to be of use to Taras, 
and in his hour of need, when persecuted by spies and ser- 
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vants of the Czar, her native wit and fearless courage help 
him through many perils. Publishers’ Weekly. 

PASSING THE LOVE OF WOMEN. By Mrs. J. H. 
Needell, author of “Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter,” 
“The Story of Philip Methuen,” etc. Appleton’s Town 
and Country Library. 263 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents; paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

PEOPLE AT PISGAH. By Edwin W. Sanborn, 185 pp. 
12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 48 cents. 

The “ People at Pisgah” are the people of a farce-comedy. 
It is doubtful if, apart from that unclassic form of entertain- 
ment, one would chance upon an Episcopal clergyman seized 
with so unconquerable a yearning for a river bath that he 
indulged in the same, leaving his clerical garb at large upon 
a cow-infested meadow. When we add that a stray cow 
masticates the greater portion of the garb in question, and is 
believed to have swallowed a valuable jewel left in the 
clergyman’s keeping by a dying parishioner, it will be seen 
that here is the starting-point of a very pretty series of com- 
plications. Rev. Dr. Van Neynthlee is made to go through 
comic tribulations deep before we leave him, bruised and 
sunburned, sleeping a sleep which his most influential lady 
parishioner not unnaturally attributed to the whiskey-labeled 
bottle peering from his coat pocket—the too hospitable land- 
lady having neglected to remove that libellous label from 
the bottle containing cold tea. The fun is a little labored, a 
little vapid, and quite and altogether impossible ; still, it is 
harmless, swift and unflagging, and will doubtless carry the 
little book to popular success. Boston Transcript. 
SILHOUETTES OF AMERICAN LIFE. By Rebecca 

Harding Davis. 280 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 85 
cents; Scribner’s Yellow Cover series, paper, 40 cents ; 
by mail, 50 cents. 

Mrs. Davis or her publishers have done well in gathering 
into this convenient volume a dozen of her shorter stories 
that have been printedin the magazines. Most of them will 
come back familiarly to the reader and will charm and im- 
press him anew with their truthfulness and sentiment, their 
wholesome humor and sympathy, and the author’s sure 
artistic touch. They illustrate many various phases of 
American life, with more fullness of detail and richness of 
color than the word “silhouette”? would imply. Two or 
three of them are stories of the North Carolina mountaineers, 
whose picturesque qualities Mrs. Davis was the first to ex- 
ploit. The gulf region has furnished other subjects and the 
contrasts of city life yet others. Of these last, the story of 
the clergyman and the actress in “‘ Across the Gulf,” is the 
most striking and perhaps the most searching, though its 
lesson of broad humanity is the same that Mrs. Davis has so 
constantly taught by her own generous faith and appreciation. 
It is not hard to see whence the younger writer with the 
same initials to whom this book is dedicated derived the 
wholesome impulses that have carried him to success. 

Philadelphia Times. 

SUGGESTION. By Mabel Collins, author of ‘‘ The 
Confession of a Woman,” etc. 276 pp. 12mo, go cents; 
by mail, $1.02. 

A story which turns on hypnotism, the scene laid in Eng- 
land, A brother hypnotises his brother’s wife and a com- 
plicated series of acts and events follow. The story is some- 
what loosely told. 

THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. By Mark Twain. Illus- 
trated. 277 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.23. 

THE CHILD OF THE BALL. By Pedro Antonio De 
Alarcon. Translated by Mary J. Serrano. 333 pp. 
Cassell’s Sunshine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by 
mail, 42 cents. 

Manuel Venegas, the “ Child of the Ball,” is supposed to 
be the incarnate devil by his fellow-citizens. His father lost 
all his possessions to a.usurer. Manuel fell in leve with this 
man's daughter, but was driven from his Spanish home and 
found a fortune in the West Indies. After eight years he 


returned and found the girl married but still loving him. 
The exciting story of fetes, processions, balls and religious 
ceremonies that end in bloodshed shows the natures of 
Manuel and Soledad to be totally uncontrolled, but not wholly 
Publishers’ Weekly. 
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THE COLONEL BY BREVET. A novel. By St. George 
Rathborne, author of “ Doctor Jack,’ “Captain Tom,” 
etc. Idle Moments series. 360 pp. 12mo, paper, 45 
cents; by mail, 47 cents. , 

A story opening in Vienna at the time of the Russo-Turk- 
ish War, and abounding in sensational adventures with red- 
cross nuns, Russian countesses, Turkish ambassadors and 
villains of different nationalities. The colonel by brevet 
journeys from Austria to the Turkish frontier, where he fi- 
nally foils his enemies and emerges triumphant from their 


machinations. Publishers’ Weekly. 
THE FALL OF THE STAINCLIFFES. By Alfred Col- 
beck. With illustrations. Prize tale on gambling. 


199 pp. I2mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 25 cents. 
A story of betting in English life, beginning at school and 
ending in suicide at Mentone. 

THE Lost HEIRESS. By Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. 281pp. Peterson’s Series of Choice Fiction. 
12mo, paper, 20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

A reprint of a story published over forty years ago. 


THE MAID OF KILLEENA and THE MARRIAGE OF 
Moira Fercus_ By William Black. New and revised 
edition. 297 pp. I2mo, 70 cents ; by mail 81 cents. 


THE MAMMON OF UNRIGHTEOUSNESS. By Hjalmar 
Hjorth Boyesen, author of “ Gunnar,” “ Idyll of Nor- 
way,” “The Light of her Countenance,” etc. Lovell’s 
Series of American Novels. 386 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 
cents ; by mail, 42 cents. 


THE NoBLER SEX. By Florence Marryat, Author 
of ‘“* The Master Passion,’ “‘ Mount Eden,” etc. 314 
pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 88 cents; Metropolitan 

’ Series, paper, 40 cents ; by mail 42 cents. 

When there is nothing noble about either sex, itis obvious 
that neither can be the nobler of the two, and Miss Florence 
Marryat’s people are all pretty equally bad. The heroine, 
who tells her own story, seems to imagine that the defile- 
ment which involves all the other characters leaves her pure ; 
but her conduct will scarcely support that view in the opinion 
of most readers. Indeed, the whole story is an odious account 
of the ways of people whom nobody would wish to know, 
and it is as undesirable to make their acquaintance in a novel 
as it would be in actual life. Books of this sort are repellant 
at the best, but perhaps they are most so when the absence of 
any literary merit makes their moral demerit more evident. 
One feels some satisfaction in saying that Miss Marryat does 
not invest the nastiness of her subject with any niceness of 
style; while, as for her literary aptitude, it should be enough 
to say that she renders three well-known lines from Words- 
worth in the following manner: 

‘“‘ A primrose on the river’s brink 
A primrose was to him, and nothing more.” 
Academy. 

THE OLD CurIosiTy SHOP and MASTER HUMPHREY'S 
Ciock. By Charles Dickens. A reprint of the first 
edition, with the illustrations. And introduction, bio- 
graphical and bibliographical, by Charles Dickens the 
younger. 654 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, go cents. 

The most recent addition to the publisher's re-issue of 
Dicken’s works, which in respect of cheapness, combined 
with excellence of paper, print, binding and illustrations, 
challenges comparison with any edition of the famous novel- 
ist’s works. London Bookseller. 


THE Poet’s AUDIENCE; AND DELILAH. By Clara 
Savile Clark. 295 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 86 
cents. 

The first is an impersonal novel, dealing with characters 
rather than individualities, with singular interest and sugges- 
tiveness.. The second is a story dealing with a plane of life 
suggested by the title. 

THE PRINCE AND THE PAupPER. A tale for young 
people of all ages. By Mark Twain. Illustrated. 
289 pp. I2mo, 75 cents; by mail, 89 cents. 

THE RUNAWAY Browns. A story of small stories. 


By H. C. Bunner, author of “Airs from Arcady,’’ etc. 
Illustrated by C. J. Taylor. 211 pp. Puck’s Mulberry 
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series. 1I2mo, 80 cents; by mail, 89 cents; paper, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

See review. 

THE SWAN OF VILAMORTA. By Emilia Pardo Bazan, 
author of “ A Wedding Trip,” etc. 296 pp. Cassell’s 
Sunshine series. 12mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 
cents. 

Segundo Garcia, the lawyer's son, and Leocadia Otero, the 
school mistress of Vilamorta, are the leading characters in 
this uncompromising story of Spanish provincial life in 
which the young lawyer writes poems and meets people of a 
superior social station, though Leocadia does not. 


THE WEE WIDOw’S CRUISE IN QUIET WATERS. By 
An Idle Exile, author of “In Tent and Bungalow,” 
“Indian Idyls,” etc. 170 pp. The “Unknown” 
Library. 12mo, 40 cents; by mail, 46 cents. 

A charming story of a yachting trip on the southern coast 
of England by two women in a little cutter, a single- 
hander. 

THE WoopMANn. A novel. By Jules De Glouvet. 
(M. Guernay de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of 
France.) Translated from the French by Mrs. John 
Simpson. (Née Senior.) With author-portrait. 223 pp. 
12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

See review. 


TALES OF SOLDIERS AND CIVILIANS. By Ambrose 
Bierce. 300 pp. I2mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


TiomanE. A Girl of Berck. (Vaillante—Ce que 
Femme Veut.) By Jacques Vincent. Translated by 
Sara C, Tracy. 233 pp. Globe Library. 12mo, paper, 
20 cents; by mail, 22 cents. 

The story of a little donkey-driver who saves the life of 
the daughter of the Consul-General of Smyrna. The child’s 
mother is so grateful to “Tiomane”’ that she adopts her, 
educates her and introduces her to the gay life of Smyrna. 
When the Consul-General dies and his wife and children 
find themselves utterly ruined financially, “‘ Tiomane”’ be- 
comes their sole support, her beautiful voice enabling her to 
earn a handsome income. Publishers’ Weekly. 


UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE. A rural painting of 
the Dutch School. By Thomas Hardy, author of 
“Desperate Remedies,” “A Pair of Blue Eyes,’’ etc. 
269 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, $1.02. 

A new edition of one of Mr. Hardy’s ever popular novels, 


VaNITAS. Polite stories. By Vernon Lee, author of 
« Huntings,”’ etc. 276 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; by mail, 
87 cents; Lovell’s International series, paper, 40 cents; 
by mail, 42 cents. 

Three frivolous, fashionable women are the heroines of 
these three stories—‘ Lady Lal,” “A Worldly Woman” 
and “The Legend of Mme. Krasinska,”’ Around the brief 
episodes in which they figure the author has woven, she 
says, “some of the least frivolous thoughts that have ever 
come into her head.’’ The shortcomings of her characters 
seem to be “less a fault than a misfortune.” 

Publishers’ Weekly. 

War UNDER WATER. Translated by Mary J. Ser- 
rans. Cassell’s Sunshine series. 373 pp. 12mo, 40 
cents; by mail, 42 cents. 

WEDDED TO Sport. By Mrs. Edward Kennard, 
author of “ The Girl in the Brown Habit,’’ etc. Premier 
series. 364 pp. I2mo, paper, 40 cents; by mail, 42 cents, 

Mrs. Mary E. Kennard, a daughter of Samuel Laing, an 
English railroad magnate and M. P., apd married to a 
country gentleman of wealth in Northamptonshire, writes in 
this novel her ninth story of English sporting life, introduc- 
ing the sporting young women, the nice girl who is timid on 
a horse, the poor gentleman who knows a good horse, the 
rich one who does not, and so on, with many sporting scenes 
and incidents. 

Wuo Lies? An interrogation. By Emil Blum and 

Sigmund B. Alexander. 229 pp. 12mo, 80 cents; by 

mail, 90 cents. 
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The authors are enthusiasts for truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth at all times, in business, politics, medi- 
cine, law, religion, education, in public life or in private. An 
attempt is made te show the effect of applying this principle 
without flinching and in the last chapter it is deduced that 
nothing but good can result. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW. By Julia A. Sabine, 
Illustrated. 252 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.22. 
This volume reads as though it were a reminiscence rather 
than the product of an imagination. It is not wholly strong, 
is just a bit improbable in spots, but it whiles away a leisure 
afternoon very agreeably. NV. Y. Herald. 


DIGGING FOR GOLD. A story of California. B 
Horatio Alger, Jr., author of “The Ragged Dic 
Series,” etc. Illustrated. 352 pp. I2mo, 90 cents; 
by mail, $1.03. 

Tells the trip of a Connecticut farm boy across the plains 
to the gold mines of California, from which he returns rich. 


East AND WEST. Astory of new-born Ohio. By 
Edward E. Hale, author of “ The Man Without a Coun- 
try,” “In His Name,” etc. 267 pp. Iz2mo, 75 cents; by 
mail, 87 cents. 

A lightly sketched but charming American story of 100 
years ago. It relates the experiences of a group of pioneers 
who went from Salem to the Ohio wilderness in 1790. It is 
fiction made fascinating with many deft touches of historical 
fact. We are led to Boston, Providence, New York, and 
through New Jerseyand Pennsylvania. The hero goes down 
the Delaware on Fitch’s steamboat, which runs nine miles 
an hour. We attend one of Gen. Washington’s receptions, 
make the acquaintance of Gen. Knox and of other distinguish- 
ed chararacters, see the Quakers and the Dunkers, travel 
afoot and on horseback and in the “ prairie schooners,’’ com- 
pare crops, conveniences, and people, meet -with adventures 
serious and amusing, and trace the course of a charming 
love adventure. There is a Yankee character here, a sailor 
and jack of all trades, whose eccentricities will hold the in- 
terest of any reasonable reader; the lovers are a fine Essex 
county pair; the Hungarian Count Zapoly is highly amusing 
and there are more besides. Young people will find a great 
deal of entertainment in the story, and there is instruction in 
it as well. N.Y. Sun. 

A story of the settlement of Ohio under General Washing- 
ton’s first administration told in Mr. Hale’s direct, simple, 
alert style. The fortunes of some young people who go west 
from Salem is the thread on which the events are strung. 


Fairy TALES IN OTHER LANDs. By Goddard, 
author of “ Ursula’s Stumbling Block,” etc. With 
eighty-six illustrations. 189 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by 
mail, $1.03. 

See review. 

FROM THE THROTTLE TO THE PRESIDENT'S CHAIR. 
A story of American Railway Life. By Edward S. 
Ellis, A. M., author of ‘ Lost in Samoa,” “ Up the Tap- 
ajos,” etc. Illustrated. 375 pp. 12mo, $1.00; by 
mail, $1.14. 

In this new story for boys Mr. Ellis illustrates railroad 
life, a theme never before so fully related in a work of fiction. 
Every boy will follow with interest the fortunes of the young 
hero, Bob Lovell, from his first humble position on the road to 
the presidency of the company. Philadelphia Times. 


Leona. By Mrs. Molesworth, author of ‘ Carrots,” 
“ Little Mother Bunch,” etc. 332 pp. 12mo, 75 cents; 
by mail, 87 cents. 

Mrs, Molesworth writes children’s stories which are highly 
considered—in England. In her romance “Leona,” the 
object is the improvement of children of a larger growth, 
and how a young country lady ought to behave in London is 
very fully described. It takes much patience to grasp the 
relationship existing between many sisters, brothers and 
cousins, and after you have mastered the genealogy of the 
Charltons, Carylls and Stuarts, there is a feeling of mental 
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exhaustion. You are of the opinion, however, that Leona is 


h nicer girl than you would suppose from her acts. 
ere ‘ ot N. Y. Times. 


MARCY, THE REFUGEE. By Harry Castlemon, author 
of “Gunboat Series,’ etc., etc. [Illustrations by Geo. 
G. White. Castlemon’s War series. 432 pp. I2mo, 
go cents; by mail, $1.04. 

The story of a Union boy on Albemarle Sound, North 
Carolina, during the war, while acting as pilot to a Union 
gunboat. 

ON THE TRAIL OF THE Moose. By Edward S. Ellis. 
author of “Bay Pioneer series,” etc. Wild-woods se- 
ries. Illustrated. 353 pp. 12mo, 90 cents; by mail, 
$1.04. 

A story of the hunting life of two boys in the woods of the 
Maine and Canada border, containing many grossly improb- 
able incidents. 

Our Home IN THE SILVER WEsT. A Story of Strug- 

le and Adventure. By.Gordon Stables, R. N., author 
of “ The Cruise of the Snow-bird,” ‘“ Wild Adventures 
Around the Pole,” Illustrated. 287 pp. 12mo, $1.15; 
by mail, $1.30. 

THE LANCE OF KANANA. A Story of Arabia. By 
Abd El Ardavan (Harry W. French), author of 
“‘ Arctics and Tropic,” “ Our Boys in Ireland,” and 
others, Illustrations by Garrett. 172 pp. 1I2mo, 75 
cents; by mail, 84 cents. 

See review. 

THE ROVINGS OF A RESTLESS Boy. By Katharine 
B. Foot, author of “ An Orphan in Japan,” “ Tilda,” 
etc. Illustrated. 294 pp. 1I2mo, $1.10; by mail, 
$1.25. 

Mrs. Foot sets down the experiences of a Boston lad who 
was oppressed by the humdrum of home and who ran away 
to see if he could not meet with more exciting experiences 
in the world outside. It hardly needs Mrs. Foot’s assurance 
to satisfy the reader that this is a plain record of fact. There 
is no page in which so much is not made apparent. The boy 
found the excitement he coveted. He sailed the sea and 
journeyed afoot, begged and earned wages, was beaten, 
starved, robbed, and frostbitten, and met with good treatment 
along with the bad. It is a narrative packed with plain de- 
tail, set down. Mrs. Foot tells us almost exactly in the ro- 
ver’s own words. It has the fascination of a true story of 
varied and picturesque adventure. To begin to read is to 
continue reading. It is a look into the rough world, at once 
strange and credible. The reader will need to expend no 
effort in order to become absorbed in it. N.Y. Sun. 


THE WILD Pics. A story for little people. By 
Gerald Young. With four full-page and numerous text 
illustrations by W. Parkinson, 131 pp. 1I2mo, 85 
cents; by mail, 96 cents. 

A children’s story, written in England, telling the narrative 
of a family of wild pigs living in the forest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Girt oF LOVE AND LOVING GREETINGS FOR 365 
Days. Chosen and arranged by Rose Porter. 234 pp. 
16mo, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents. 

A text with the world love in it and selections of devotional 
and spiritual extracts of like sentiment for each day in the 
year. 


ALBUM OF WoRLD's CotuMBIAN EXPOSITION, 1893. 
From drawings by special artists. Lllustrated in colors. 
Not paged. Oblong. 12mo, 25 cents; by mail, 28 
cents. 
Colored lithograph views of the Columbian buildings. 
By Edmund Alton, 
Illustrated. 308 pp. 12mo, $1.10; by mail, $1.26. 
A reprint, with change, revision, alteration and a more 
complete sequence of the serial on Congress which appeared 
in St. Nicholas. 
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ART FOLIO OF THE WORLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPosI- 
TION, CHICAGO. Portfolio, containing thirteen superb 
India prints of the principal edifices of the Exposition, 
on Japanese paper, each 10x12 inches, and a bird’s-eye 
view of the entire grounds and buildings, 12x20 inches. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15. 

A series of processed plates, giving views of the Expcsition 
buildings. 

BROWNING YEAR Book. ‘True Thoughts, Good 
Thoughts, Thoughts Fit to Treasure Up.” Selections 
for every day in the year from the prose and poetry of 
Robert Browning. By C. M.T. 179 pp. 12mo, 80 
cents; by mail, 87 cents. 

Selections from Browning for every day in the year, but 
without indication of the poem from which they are taken, 
THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By Borden P. Bowne, 

Professor of Philosophy in Boston University. 309 pp. 
8vo, $1.50; by mail, $1.68. 

See review. 

WoRLD’s COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. Rand, McNally 
& Co.’s sketch book. Illustrating and describing the 
principal buildings, with their locations, dimensions, 
cost, etc.; an indexed bird’s-eye view of the grounds. 
Oblong. 1I2mo, 40 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 

A series of lithograph plates, illustrating the buildings of 
the Colum an Expositions. 


SIR JoHN LuBBOcK’s HUNDRED BOOKs. 

CHILDE HAROLD'S PILGRIMAGE. A Romaunt. By 
Lord Byron. 249 pp. 1I2mo, 60 cents; by mail, 71 
cents. 

THE PLAys OF AESCHYLUS. Translated into English 
by Robert Potter. With an introduction by Henry 
Morley, LL. D., Professor of English Literature at Uni- 
versity College, London, 287 pp. 12mo, 60 cents; by 
mail, 72 cents. 


C, L. S. C. READINGS FOR 1892-93. 
Six volumes, $4.50; by mail, $5.00. 


Cautuias. A Tale of the Fall of Athens. By Rev. 
Alfred J. Church. Professor of Latin in University Col- 


lege, London. 300 pp. Indexed. I2mo, 90 cents ; 
by mail, $1.00. 

CLAssic GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 312 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 


cents; by mail, $1.00. 

GRECIAN Hisrory. An outline sketch. By James 
Richard Joy, M. A. 289 pp. Indexed. 12mo, go 
cents; by mail, $1.00. 

GREEK ARCHITECTURE. By T. Roger Smith, F.R.I., 
B. A, and Greek Sculpture. By George Redford, F. R. 
C.S. With an introduction by William H. Goodyear. 
Illustrated. 141 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 45 cents; by 
mail, 50 cents. 

MANUAL OF CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. By George 
Park Fisher, D. D., LL. D. Titus Street Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in Yale University. Author of 
“‘ History of the Christian Church,” etc. 120 pp. In- 
dexed, 12mo, 45 cents; by mail, 50 cents. 

THE UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN POWERS. By 
William Eleroy Curtis. Author of “The Capitals of 
Spanish America,” etc. 307 pp. Indexed. 12mo, 90 
cents ; by mail, $1.00. 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED. 


THE CLEMENS PUBLISHING COMPANY, San Francisco : 
The Crimson Curse. By Rev. Thomas Chalmers Easton. 


J. G. CUPPLES COMPANY, Boston : 
Dramas ; Comfort in a Corner. 
The Rogues’ Mirror. By E. J, Sanborn and A. W. Sanborn, 
Vagabond Rhymes. By an Idler. 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY: 
Evangeline. Photogravure Editi n, 
Zachary Phips. Edwin Lasseter Bynner. 
Children’s Rights, Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
An American Missionary in Japan. M. L, Gordon, M. D., D. D. 
Little-Folk Lyrics. Frank Dempster Sherman, 
Roland Blake. Riverside Paper Series, 


J.S. OGILVIE: 
Messages from Mars. Robert D Braine. 
Philip Meyer’s Scheme. Luke A, Hedd. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.: 
Columbus and Columbia, Compiled by J. M. Dickey. Illustrated. 
Gainst Wind and Tide. By Nellie Talbot Kinkead. 
Olive Varcoe. By Mrs. F, E. M. Notley (‘* Frances Derrick’’). 
Sketches of Death Valley and the Borax Fields. By John R. 
Spears. Illustrated. 
King Billy ot Ballarat, and other stories. By Morley Roberts. 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’SSONS : 

Giovanni and the Other. Frances Hodgson Burnett. Illustrated 
by Reginald B. Birch. 

The Clocks of Rondaine, and other stories, Frank R. Stockton. 
Illustrated by Blashfield, Rogers, Beard and others. 

Beric the Briton, In Greek Waters, and Condemned as a Nihilist. 
Three new volumes’ By G. A, Henty. 

The Thirsty Sword. Robert Leighton. 

Kent Hampden, Rebecca Harding Davis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


LOVELL, GESTEFELD AND COMPANY: Morial the Mahatma. 
Suggestion. 


RAND, McNALLY AND COMPANY: Pocket Maps and Shippers’ 
Guides ; Massachusetts, Nevada, North Carolina, Virginia, West 
Virginia; Indexed Pocket Maps: England and Wales, France, 
Ireland, Scotland. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bewer. Tiomane. Art Folio of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 


THE PRICE-McGILL COMPANY: The Sunny Side of Politics. 
A Close Shave. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY: The Lance of Kanana. 


MACMILLAN AND COMPANY: Martin Chuzzlewit. Old Curiosity 
Shop. The Wild Pigs. History of the New World Called America. 
Sunshine. 


CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY: The Making of a Man. 
War Under Water. A Christian Woman. The Child of the Ball. 
The Swan of Vilamorta. A Ring of Rubies. The Career of 
Columbus. The Rovings of a Restless Boy. Leona. Out of the 
Jaws of Death. The Wee Widow’s Cruise in Quiet Waters, From 
the Throttle to the President’s Chair. East and West. Fairy 
Tales in Other Lands, , 


E,. P. DUTTON AND COMPANY: Browning Year Book. 


LAIRD AND LEE: How Men Make Love and Get Married. A 
Young Man of the Period. 


LOVELL, CORYELL AND COMPANY: Army Tales. The 


Other House. Jack’s Father. Squire Kate. The Soul of Lilith. 
Vanitas. 


THE LIBRARIAN : Bulletin of the Mercantile Library, Philadelphia. 
THE AUTHOR, M. REID, Confluence, Pa.: Poesiad. 


JOHN A. TAYLOR AND COMPANY: Mayflower Tales. A Mod- 
ern Dick Whittington. 


T. B. PETERSON AND BROTHERS: The Lost Heiress. 
NATIONAL BOOK COMPANY: Wedded to Sport. Berris. 
S.C. GRIGGS AND COMPANY: England and its Rulers. 


CHARLES L. WEBSTER AND COMPANY: Paddles and Politics 
down the Danube. 


HOVENDON COMPANY: The Nobler Sex. 
WORTHINGTON COMPANY: Four Destinies. 


UNITED STATES BOOK COMPANY: A Mad Tour. Diana, the 
History of a Great Mistake. 


WARD, LOCK, BOWDEN AND COMPANY: Zillah. 


BUBIER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Lynn, Mass.: How to Make 
Electric Batteries at Home. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, Baltimore, Md.: America: Its 
Geographical History. 
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W. COSTA, Wilmington, Delaware: John Martin, Jr. 
LEE AND SHEPARD: Dora Darling. Nelly Kinnard’s Kingdom, 


G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS: The Merrimack River. The Economy of 


High Wages. 
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PAST AND PRESENT. 
I. 


What is the Past >—A checkered dream 
Of dying joy and deathless woe ; 

The memory of the thing we seem, 
The mockery of the thing we know. 


il. 


What is the Present >—Tempting Naught. 
A changeful dream, still incomplete ; 
A web by lying fancy wrought 
Where baffled fools in wonder meet. 
From “ Zhe Dream of Art and Other Poems,” 
by Espy Williams. 


AT SUNSET. 


All day the beamy shuttle flies 

And on a field of *Cloth of Gold 
Lo, opaline brocaded dyes 

Their wondrous scripturings unfold. 


Not fairer glint the dewy pearls 
That tremble on the lily’s breast 
Than shafts of light Apollo hurls 
From the stained windows of the West. 
From “ Poesiad,” by Otto von Edelweiss. 
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